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ABSIBACT 

This practicum report describes the development and 

implementation of a teacher evaluation system at Eisenhover 

Elementary School in Pinellas County, Florida. The evaluation system 
developed vas designed to address the goals of team teaching and 
individualized instruction. ^ The system is intended to evaluate 
teacher performance in three areas, including 1) teacher-pupil 
interaction, 2) utilization of resources, and 3) teacher-team 
interaction. The appendix contains copies of various teacher 
evaluation forms developed during the course of the practicum. 
(JG) 
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ABSTRACT 



The piirpose of this practiciam is the construction and 
implementation- of an evaluation system which would 
address itself to the evaluation of performance by- 
teachers in a team situation who are attempting to in- 
dividualize learning for their students. This evalua- 
tion system would be used to evaluate teaching perfor- 
mance in three areas: (l) teacher-pupil interaction, 
(2) utilization of resources, (3) teacher-team inter- 
action. 

The teacher evaluation system^ currently being used in 
Pinellas County lacks specificity. It does not address 
itself to the special problems involved with individuali- 
zation of learning for studentp^ nor does it consider team 
teaching. 
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■ I 

IDENTIFYING THE PROBLEM 

In recent years, Pinellas County has experienced a rapidly chang- 
ing elementary school currictil'um. There has been a move from self- 
contained teaching to team teachiiig, from the teacher being all- 
things to all students to specialization in subject matter. There 
has been an accompanying emphasis placed on more individualization 
of learning for students. A notable example of curric\ilum innova- 
tion in Pinellas County schools is the county's, own Reading/Lang- 
uage Arts Management System now being used in 51 of our 71 elemen- 
tary schools. This system is a highly individualized approach to 
the teaching of reading/langtiage arts with each pupil having an 
individual learning prescription written for him bi^feekly. The 
Pinellas County Mathematics System is a similar system which has 
now been implemented in 31 of our 71 elementary schools. Both of 
these systems taJce hours of training for the regular classroom tea- 
cher to learn the procedures and techniques of the system, but in 
addition, hours of preparation and follow- through are needed to 
implement and operate the system. 

The Teacher Evulaation and Improvement Form currently used in the 
County is considered by many teachers to be inadequate with regard 
to the stated purpose of most teacher evaluations (i.e. a formative 
evaluation whose purpose is to promote professional and personal 
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grovth). Th.e form currently in use is enclosed (.Appendix A) 
and "ba&ically utilizes three topics of a section entitled "Per- 
sonal" and three topics under a section entitled "Professional". 
This form is completed by the principal of the school and the tea- 
chers involved. 

McNally (1973) sets forth eleven desirable characteristics for a 
program of teacher evaluation. They are: 

(1) The purposes of the evaluation program are clearly stated 
in vriting and are well knovn to the evaluatcrs and those 
who are to be evaluated. 

(2) The policies and procedures of the program reflect know- 
ledge of the extensive research related to teacher evalu- 
ation- 

(3) Teachers know and understand the criteria by which they 
are evaluated. 

(U) The evaluation program is cooperatively planned, carried 
out, and evaluated by teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
;istrators. 

(5) The evaluations are as valid and reliable as possible. 

(6) Evaluations are more diagnostic than Judgmental^ 

(7) Self evaluation is an important objective of the program. 

(8) The self-image and self-respect of teachers is maintained 
and enhanced. 

(9) The nature of the evaluation is such that it encourages 
teacher creativity and experimentation in planning and 
guiding the teaching/learning experiences provided children. 

"(10) The program makes ample provision for clear, personalized, 
constinictive feedback. 

(n) Teacher evaluation is seen as an integral part of the instruc- 
tional leadership role of the principal and of the program 
of inservice teacher development. 
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BotiL teachers and princil)als' criticized' tHe existing County evalu- 
ation form in several of tlie areas set forth by McNally. The form 
currently in use vas issued each year with a cover memo "which stated 
the deadline for return of the form only^ A written set of procedures 
was included on each form but these were sketchy at best (see App- 
endix A). Rare indeed the principal who thought to discuss each of the 
sections with his staff prior to the beginning of the academic year. 
Principals rarely even issued a copy of the evaluation form at the 
beginning of the year. Consequently, there were teachers who were 
.in the position of never having seen, nor been told, the criteria 
used in evaluating them prior to the evaluation. The evaluation pro- 
gram certainly was not cooperatively planned, carried out, and evalu- 
ated by those involved. There were no written procedures as to the 
length or the number of observation visits which a principal must 
experience with each teacher. Countywide, the evaluation of teachers 
tended to be more judgmental than diagnostic. The format of the 
instrument was such that the arrangement of items was apparently quite 
simple but in fact, interpretation was difficult due to a single space 
for the rating for several areas which were clumped under a topic. 
There vas no mention of self-evaluation as an objective or as a pro- 
cedure in the evaluation program. If a teacher is unaware of the 
standards against which he will be measured, he will find it difficult 
to evaluate himself as he proceeds through the year. Since there were 
no written procedures covering the topic of self -evaluation, most 
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principals observed the teacher, invited him in to discuss the 
already- completed evaluation form, and finally required the tea- 
cher to sign the evaluation form. The form was criticized by 
teachers at Eisenhower as being too broad and having a standard 
of comparison which was nebulous. The validity of both of these 
criticisms comes to light when one compares the results of a 
Spring evaluation form from one school to another. As one com- 
pares the ways in which the form is completed in several different 
schools., one cannot help but notice that some schools seem to 
have excellent teachers according to the form, while other schools 
have average teachers according to the form. Rarely does the 
school have a number of teachers who need to improve, yet when some 
teachers and principals talk "off the record" they mention the 
existence of a real evaluation which is done within- a school and 
a County evaluation which is..done for the benefit of the teacher 
and goes into the County office. A basic problem, but one which * 
ve will not address in this practicum, is the difficulty vhich 
principals have in determining a countyvide standard^ of excellence. 
There is, however, a need for a more precisely stated norm to guide 
principals and teachers as to what is considered important in Pin- 
ellas County* It is this norm that we attempted to construct for 
the staff at Eisenhower Elementary School, 
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II 

CONCEIVING A SOLUTION' 

As originally envisioned, the principal and staff of Eisenhower 
Elementary School intended to construct and implement a teacher 
evaluation system which addressed in a more precise way the goals 
of individualization and team teaching. The major part of the 
construction of the system would be done by a committee con5)osed 
of at least one representative from each teaching team, the prin- 
cipal, the curriculum assistant, the reading specialist and the 
guidance counselor. This committee would determine essential com- 
ponents of teaming and individualization, discuss the components 
within each team and then make tentative decisions based on feed- 
back from each team with final decisions reseirved for the faculty 
in concert. Once the evaluation instrument was constructed and 
the implementation procedures were determined, the evaluation sys- 
tem would be implemented within the school with an initial evalua- 
tion session to serve as a pre-test and then one year later a sec- 
ond evaluation system to serve as a post-test for growth recorded. 

As events would have it, the principal was transferred to a mid- 
dle school after the pre-test was completed. The principal 
negotiated with Prof. Sam Kaylin, Director of Practicums at Nova 
University, that the evaluation for the practicum be changed from a 
pre-test/post-test format to the acceptance of the evaluation system 
by three to five elementary school principals. 
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Ill 

DEVELOPING TES PRACTICUM DESIGN 

Eisenhower Elementary School waa started in the 1970/71 school 
year as a prototype school stressing team teaching, individualized 
learning and nongradedness in action. The principal and staff 
utilized interviews hy teams, peer -evaluation and much staff inter- 
action in the school decision-making process. By early 197^, 
the staff foTond a strong need of a common frame of reference for 
evaluation of staff within the school since a conmon form existed 
county-wide but the application of the form varied from one school 
to another. Further, it was agreed unanimously that some definitive 
and useable statements of the performance norms which were held by 
the staff as a whole should be developed in writing. The norms 
were an outgrowth of the philosophy espoused by the staff and it 
was only logical that a system be established by which teams and 
individual staff members could evaltxate themselves in the light of 
such performance norms. 

In August of 197U the principal, the curricialum assistant, the read- 
ing specialist and five team leaders brainstormed a list of te<-ching 
skills (AppendixB ) and an accompanying framework which these 
individuals thought important for teachers at Eisenhower Elementary 
School. At the same time, each teaching team selected one or two 
representatives to serve on a school-wide evaluation committee. 
Other members of the evaluation committee included the principal, 
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the curriculim assistant, the reading specialist and the guidance 
counselor. The goal of the evaluation conmiittee was to construct 
and implement a school-vide teacher evaluation system vhich woTold 
address itself to the performance. norms held by the teachers at 
Eisenhower Elementary School. On January 28, 197^ > the principal 
issued a memo to evfiiluation committee members regarding the first 
meeting. The memo (Appendix 0) requested the members to consider and 
be ready to discuss eight concepts a£ter previously discussing 
them within each team. The first meeting of the evaluation com- 
mittee was held on Thursday, 'February 7th, at which time the com- 
mittee set goals, listed sub-goals, determined a way of work and 
began to discuss the questions listed in the January 28th memo. 
The evaluation committee conducted eleven meetings prior to Decem- 
ber of I97U. Each meeting lasted from one to three hoiors. Inter- 
spersed among these evaluation committee meetings were teaching 
team meetings which were chaired by the representative of the 
evaluation committee from that teaching team. At the teaching 
team meetings , the following issues were discussed: 

-Why should we evaluate? 

-What general areas should we evaluate? 

-Who are the key input people in each of the areas mentioned 

in the preceding question and why are they key people? 
-How should we evaluate? 
-Who should get which evaluation report? 
-When should we evaltxate? 
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-Hov should we followup on evaluations? 

-Hov should one evaluation relate to another? 
Each teaching team, composed of eight members , spent on the average 
one to tvo hours on each of the questions. More time vas spent on 
answering the question "What general areas should ve evaluate?" 
than any other question. Each team used the brainstorm list 
(Appendix B) issued earlier as a starting point and then began 
to vork from it either adding , deleting or modifying items . There , 
vere some serious concerns by teachers about the comprehensiveness 
of the list. People were concerned that no teacher could possess 
all of the skills listed on the checklist. This concern vas 
answered in tvo vays: Cl) no teacher vas expected to be all things 
to all students, (2) there vould be consideration for this in the 
rating system Cthis vill be discussed later). It vas determined 
by the evaluation committee members that four of the eight questions 
listed in the January 28th memo vould be handled by tvo-person 
teams composed of evaluation committee members. Each duo vould 
attempt to ansver their question by utilizing input from fellov 
faculty members, and from discussions vith fellov professionals. 
The- four questions to be ansvered vere (l) Why should ve be evalua- 
ted? (2) Who are the key input people? (3) When should ve be evalua- 
ted? ik) Who should get vhich evaluation report? It vas decided 
by the committee that all members vould vork on the question "What 
general eureas should ve evaluate?" and that the final three questions 
CHov should ve evaluate? Hbv should ve follov up evaluation? and 
Eov should one evaluation relate to smother?) be deferred until 
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the other . questions were answered. The evaluation comnittee then 
was working on two things at once. Two-person teams- were answer- 
ing individual questions. The entire team was constructing, with 
^ fellow staff members, a list of individual areas which should he 

evaluated. Enclosed (Appendix D) , the reader will find brief re- 
ports from each of the two-person teams on the results of its work* 

Originally it was felt that several areas would be included in' 
evaluation, each with its own set of subsections. The areas 
would be (l) team interaction (2) knowledge of curriculum 
(3) interaction with children C^) interaction with parents 
(3) organization and planning (6) classroom management (7) know- 
ledge of materials (8) use of materials (9) use of special services 
and (10) ability to utilize the evaluation. 

As the brainstorming list was examined and discussed in the teaching 
teams, items were added, deleted, or made more specific. Siaggestions 
made by staff members and connaittee members came verbally or in 
memo form (Appendix E). For example, the staff expected itself to 
promote "independent work habits" in students. But what did that 
phrase mean? What did the successful "independent" student look 
like? The answer was submitted in a- relatively behavioral description 
(evidence of time-on-task behavior, ability to work with others nearby, 
completion of work assigned, ability to work successfully out of the 
teacher's sight. 
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The listing of the desirablis traita of ah Eisenhower teacher began 
to change to a listing of ' exhortations written in behavioral terms^ 
The legend and lore of the "good" Eisenhower teacher began to show 
up on paper. Concern by teachers and administrators about improper 
care of materials and equipnent initiated the item "takes care of 
equipment and materials". Further discussion pointed out that tea- 
chers may take care of equipment and materials but students may not. 
In an attempt to make this item more precise, it was changed to 
"5>et up systems for proper care of materials and eqiiipaent by child- 
ren" and finally revised again to "set up and follow throiigh with 
systems for proper care of materials and equipment by children." 

A good portion of the time spent by the evaluation committee from 
September through November of 197^ was spent in the working, rework- 
ing and the finalization of each of the items on which teachers 
would be evaluated. This involved the evaluation comnxittee meeting 
first and discussing the listing of items. Then the individual 
teams were briefed and suggested modifications and clarifications of 
the items. During this time, the general areas of consideration 
were cut from ten to three. The three areas which were to be con- 
sidered included teacher /pupil inteiaction, use of resources and 
teacher/team interaction. 

The idea of a rating system to accompany the checklist generated a 
good deal of debate. This discussion centered around whether to 
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have a graded rating system or' whether to. utilize, a yes/np rating 
system. It was felt by the' majority of staff members that a rating 
system other than a yes/no was what was needed. The primary reason 
for the need, according to staff members, was to point out marginal 
performance and to recognize excellence. The rating system initially- 
adopted utilized the following scale: 

1=0UTSTAIIDING (greatly exceeds the requirement of the position) 
2=AVERAGE (meets the requirements of the position) 
3=WEAK (below the requirements of the position) 
U=Situational circumstances malce it impossible to do this 

By mid-November, 197^^, work on the' evaluation system had progres.sed 

also to the sticky question "How Should We Evaluate?" During the 

preceding three years , each staff member had been utilizing input 

from peers in his or her evaluation session. It was felt that we 

would continue to make use of this method. A general format was 

/^^ proposed and, surprisingly enough, it was accepted by all teams 

vith very little discussion. 

It was decided that formal evaluation should occur twice during 
the year. The first formal evaluation would occur October or 
November but be completed by Thanksgiving. The second formal 
evaluation would occur in March. One entire team would be evaluated 
per week. In addition to the formal evaluations, it was decided 
that each team would informally evaluate themselves as a group at 
least twice during the year (i.e. prior to the first formal evalua- 
tion and at the very end of the second semester). During the 
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formal evaluation session, each person' being evaluated would com-v 
plete his own evaluation form and bring it to the evaluation ses- 
sion. In addition, the person would complete a blank transparency 
of Sections I, II and III of the evalxiation form. The transparency 
would be projected on a screen and be used as a springboard for 
discussion. Using the transparency so that all involved might 
see the form, the person being evaluated would discuss each item 
and receive input from other members of the team. In an effort to 
promote high quality sessions, two ground rules were agreed upon. 
These ground rules were: (l) In order for a person to have input 
on the evaluation of any person, it must be agreed by both (the 
evaluator and the person being evelviBiHi-t) that there was sufficient 
observation. (2) The principal, curriculum assistant and reading 
specialist would not collaborate on a group IJst but would give 
input individually during the evaluation session. 

Two final questions had to be resolved. They vere "How should 
we follow-up evaluation" and "How should one evaluation relate to 
another?" The staff determined that a fourth section would be 
added to the evaluation form. This segment would be entitled 
"Objectives Stemming Froii This Evaluation". The section would be 
divided into three components — (l) What to do (2) How to do it 
(3) How will I determine success. It was understood that this seg- 
ment of the evaluation would be completed based on input received 
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on the preceding three sections. Thus a person desiring to vork. 
on a weak ';::oea or to continue to work on an area already strong 
would list their task in specific terms and point out what success 
would be. 

On Decemher l6, 197U, a faculty meeting was held. The entire 
evaluation package was distributed to all staff members (Appen- 
dix F ). The chairman of the evaluation committee described the 
evaluation format and the form to. be used. It was pointed out that 
the initials next to each of the three major areas of consideration 
(e.g. teacher /pupil interaction) stood for positions in the school 
(i.e. T=teacher, CA=Curriculum Assistant, P=Principal) . There were 
some changes which were suggested and they were accepted by the 
committee. For example, in the rating system an additional area 
was inserted between #1 (outstanding) and #2 (average). This 
additional area was entitled "Above Average" and necessitated a 
renumbex'ing of the system. In addition, an item or two was added 
to each of the sections. Finally, an important change was made 
with the addition of a fifth major area to the evaluation form. 
This area was entitled "Comments (optional)". The addition of 
this section attempted to allow for an open-ended section which 
might be used to include any area not covered in the preceding 
evaluation form. Following its December, 197^ meeting, the evalxia- 
tion committee decided to meet again in April to review the resialts 
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of the March evaluation session. In January, 1975, the evaluation 
form vas typed, duplicated and distributed to all staff members. 
The evaluation sessions by teams were scheduled for the month of 
March, 1975. 

An evaluation session for each of the five teaching teams vas held 
March, 1975. Since the school, at that time, was on double ses- 
sions (due to an overcrowded school zone) , it was possible to hold 
evaluation sessions in the morning and in the afternoon. One inter- 
mediate team met March 3rd-5th from 10:30 to 12:30 for a total of 
six hours. A primary team met March 10th-l2th from 10:30 to 12:30 
for a total of six hours. The other intermediate team, one needing 
a good deal of work, met on March 10, 11, 12, 13 and lUth in the 
afternoon, the usual session being from 1:30 to U: 00. This team^ 
met for a total of ten hours. The kindergarten team met on 
March 2Uth from 1:30 to h:30 for a total' of three hours and, 
finally, the other primary team, njet on March 25th and 26th from 
1:30 to 5:30 for a total of eight hours. The evaluation sessions 
vent smoothly as expected. Using the projected transparency of 
the checklist as a common frame of reference allowed each evalua- 
tion session to move quickly. The reader will find two exemples 
of a completed evaluation form in Appendix G. The name on 
each has been omitted but all other information on the evaluation 
form has been included. It should be noted that all items which 
are rated with the numeral .1 (Outstanding) u^ist be documented. 
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Each, teacher has. done Just that. All* documentation must be reviewed 
by the team. Also, the fourth section; "Objectives stemming from this 
evaluation" is filled out based on previous information gathered in 
the^ evaluation session itself. These areas are completed after the 
evaluation session and take into account suggestions from fellow team 
members, the principal, currictilum assistant and the reading specialist. 

Included in Appendix H is a composite evaluation form which, was 
distributed to each team member prior to the March evaluation 
session. Each team member then was able to fill in date for his 
peers using this form. This simple form eliminated the necessity 
for many copies of the form to be distributed to each team. 

In April, 1975, the evaluation committee swung back into action to 
seek feedback from each of the teams regarding the Spring evalua- 
tion sessions. On April 22, 1975, the evaluation committee met to 
consider some fifty suggestions for modifications in the evaluation 
instrument. The majority of the suggestions were aimed at making 
items more specific in their content. A major problem arose again 
with the rating system. The existing system of one to five did not 
meet their needs according to the majority of staff members. It 
was felt, too, that since this evaluation form and this evaluation 
session was so rigorous, it should not be sent to the County office 
but rather, it should remain in the school and the required County 
form be filled, out in the light of the Eisenhower evaluation form. 
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Eight meetings of the evaluation' committee vere held during April 
and May of 1975 in an atteiupt to modify the rating system and 
Implement suggestions made by staff members- The rating system 
took a good deal of time since it utilized a single vord followed 
by a brief statement of standard; After much agonizing, the 
following rating system vas adopted. 

Rating System: 6-Situational circumstances make it impos- 
sible to do this 

5-Much improvement needed 

k^Some improvement needed 

3-Good (effective, efficient) 

2-Strong (excels in this area) 

1-Outstanding (serves as a model for the 

school) Assigned only by principal, curriculum ^ 
assistant and/or reading specialist 

It was felt by the evaluation committee that number one (Outstanding) 
would be assigned only by those members of the staff who had a school- 
wide view of the staff • It was noted by several members of the evalu- 
ation committee that even though a team might believe that one of its 
members was outstanding in an area, this person's attributes might be 
only strong or good when compared to members on other teams about 
which the team members in question would know little or nothing* 

During the team evaluation sessions people had a good deal of diffi- 
culty referring to items in Sections I, II, III- This problem was 
alleviated by using a lettering system. 

Items were added to each of the first three sections. In Section I 
there was an item which required a teacher to "Set up systems for prop- 
er care of materials and eq.uipment by children". It was felt that 
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there needed to be more of a requirement than the mere setting up 
of a system for the proper care of materials. This item was "changed 
to require a teacher to set up, implement and follow through: with a 
system. The revision reads "implement and follow through , with metb^jds 
for proper care of materials and equipment by children". A further 
item was added to require a teacher to set a good example; for children 
by properly caring for materials and classroom areas. Both of these 
items stemmed from problems which we had with children and teachers 
not caring for materials and equipment. 

r 

The earlier evaluation form did not consider communication with par- 
ents. Since communication is vital to the success of any school pro- 
gram, an item was added which required teachers to "consistently com- 
municate with parents regarding problems and progress". 

An item was added which addressed the need for a team of teachers in 
an open spac« school to rely on one another in carrying out their 
expectations for students. It simply required teachers to "establish 
and utilize consistent discipline in the classroom (teamwide and 
schoolwide)". 



In order to encourage varied approaches in the. classroom with stu- 
dents, the committee added the item "orchestrates smoothly varied 
activities- at the same time". This was an attempt to emphasize the 
importance of offering students a variety of activities in the class- 
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There was much concern over the appsirent lack of "huiaanism" in 
the evaluation form* By this, committee members felt that there 
vas not enough emphasis on the affective side of the teaching act. 
Some committee members pointed out, however, that a teacher would 
be most noble and humane if he or she were able to carry out each 
of the items listed on the evaluation form. In the interest of . 
mafcLng the need for an "affective approach" more obvious, the com- 
mittee added two items. One item simply read "Has a gentle way 
with children". The other item indicated that the teacher should 
"show an understanding of and sensitivity to the needs and feelings 
of the children". 

In the section entitled "II. Use of Resources", several items were 
modified. Whereas the eeurlier evaluation form required a teacher 
to "leeum proper use of continuums as an aid in instruction", the 
final evaltiation form required teachers to "properly and effectively 
use continuums as an aid in instruction". The reason for this change 
centered around the concept that it was one thing to leam how to 
use a continuum but it was quite another thing to actually use it 
properly and effectively. . 

Another revision referred to the use of shared materials. In order 
td make efficient use of their budgets, often two, three or four 
teams would buy materials or equipment which th6y would share. Tea- 
chers found that sometimes these shared materials were missing and 
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unable to "be. located at a time when they" were needed. Therefore, 
conmiittee members felt it was necessary to add an item which re- 
quired teachers to "properly use the shared materials by utilizing 
signout sheets smd honoring time allotments". 

A final item in that section dealt with the use of the specialist 
teachers (Purple Team) . The specialist teachers included the guid- 
ance counselor, speech therapist, occupational specialist, social 
worker, psychologist and media center specialist. The original 
evaluation form required teachers to "be aware of and use specialist 
teachers". It was decided to split this particiilar item so that 
being aware of the specialist teacher was one step and the effective 
use of the specialists was another step. 

Finally, three items were added to "Section III. Teacher Team 
Interaction". One of the simplest yet most important concepts in 
any team interaction is promptness. With so many members of a team 
relying on one another, it is essential that members be prompt in 
axrlrluQ at school, attending meetings, and in meeting deadlines. 
Committee members felt that their own teaching teams had enough 
problems here that they wanted to add this item to Section III. Thus, 
an item was added which required teachers to "exhibit promptness 
(i.e. arriving at school, at team meetings, at staff meetings, in 
the area, reports due) . 
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During the- time when ve were constructing the evaluation system, 
there was a good deal of emphasis in Pinellas County on problem- 
solving techniques. We had held a workshop at Eise^ihower for 
team leaders and other interested personnel in an attempt to show 
key people how meetings co\ild be abbreviated or eliminated when 
using certain problem-solving techniques. In response to the suc- 
cess of the workshop on problem-solving techniques, committee mem- 
bers added an. item which stated "Exhibits problem-solving abilities". 

Finally, the desire for an obvious reference to "humaneness" carried 
through to this section on team interaction. Just as an item was 
added to Section I on understanding and being sensitive to the feel- 
ings of children, so too was an item added to Section III, The item 
stated "Shows an understanding of and sensitivity to the needs and 
feelings of colleagues". 

By May 29, 1975 (the last meeting of the evaluation committee), 
it was felt that the evaluation form was completely revised and 
ready for implementation in the Fall, A copy of the revised 
evaluation form is found in Appendix i. 
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iv: . 

HUMAN EFFQRTS 07 TIME MD PEESONNEL ' 

The human effort expended in the preparation, execution and 

f ollov through of the practicim is outlined belov: . 

A. Evaluation Coimittee meetings: 

initial research, construction 

and modifications 16.5 hrs. 



B. Teaching team meetings (five teams): 
initial construction 

Kindergarten 15 hours 

Primary teams 30 hours 

Intermediate teams 29 hours 7^ hrs. 



C. Teaching team evaluation sessions 29 hrs. 



D. Evaluation committee meetings: 

modifications 10 hrs , 



E. Teaching team meetings (five teams): 
final modifications 

Kindergarten 8 hours 

Primary teams 16 hours 

Intermediate teams 22 hours h6 hrs. 



F. General faculty meetings 2 hrs. 



G. Secretarial time: 

typing and duplication 

of forms 30 hrs. 
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H:. Principal's conference with 
teaching teams 

Kindergarten 1 hour 

Primary teams 6 hours 

Intermediate teams 8 hours 15 hrs. 



I. Principal's meetings with individual teachers 3 hrs, 



J. Principal's meetings with. fellow principals 9-5 hrs, 



K. Principal's meeting with Assistant 

Superintendent for Personnel 1,5 hrs, 

Total hours 236.5 hrs. 



Thus a total of 236.5 hours was spent in the preparation, execution 
and follow up of this practicum. When computed in terms of total 
man-hours, 2,587 man-hours were spent in completing this practicm. 
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V 

BVALUmON 

The execution of the practicum had both its ;Joys and its sorrows • 
The actual construction of the evaluation instrtment, while it 
took a great deal of time, provided the principal and staff the 
opportunity to put into words what they had felt dioring a three- 
year period. 

The most time-constoning aspect of the project was the continual 
negotiation and revision in the dcvivelopment of sections I, 11-- and 
III of the instrument itself. The feedback loop running through 
the evaJLoiation committee and each team was most active. Each 
committee member ' worked hard within his or her teaching team to 
define meanings, explain shades of » difference in phrases and mol- 
lify this or that teacher concerned about an item which he or she 
felt impossible to achieve. Team members, on the other hand, were 
anxious to offer sToggestions which might expand, clarify, or even 
reduce the scope of a topic. There were brilliant discussions and 
there were inane comments. There were moments of real togetherness 
and times of bitter controversy. As we pieced together sections 
first in the mind and then on paper, doubt was supplanted by pride 
in the nxamber of items deemed important Ify such a large majority 
of the staff. 
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Perhaps the great tragedy in this endeavor vas the inability of 
the practicum to be completed as originally designed. The original 
pretest/posttest design had to be modified when the principal 
received word in late June that he was being transferred from 
Eisenhower Elementary School to:hearl:y Safety Harbor Middle School. 
The incoming elementary school principal was not inclined to con- 
tinue the same method of evaloiation. Consequently, it appeared as 
though many months of hard work would be rendered useless. 

In a telephone conversation with' Nova Ifeiversity on March 30, 
1976, Professor Sam Kaylin, Director of Practicums, indicated 
that there could and should be a change in the evaluation of this 
practicum. It was Professor Kaylin 's opinion that if 3 to 5 
elementary school principals agreed to use the evaluation system 
in their school during the 1976/77 school year, it could serve as 
a suitable evaluation of the practicum. With this direction, I pro- 
ceeded to make appointments with 7 elementary principals in order 
to explain the evaluation system. I met with each school princi- 
pal and presented him with a copy of the evaluation system. Dur- 
ing our time together, I covered briefly the history and intent 
of the evaluation system. I was surprised and pleased that all 
7 of the principals whom I contacted agreed to use the system in 
the coming year. Letters to this effect are found in Appendix 
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An additional portion of the HV^aluation of ' this practicum entailed 
an attempt on my part to seek acceptance of this evaluation system 
as an alternative evaluation system in Pinellas CouDLty, Florida. 
I contacted Mr. John Hudson, Assistant Superintendent for Person- 
nel Services for the Pinellas County School System. Mr. Hudson 
and I met and reviewed the evaluation system and I proposed its 
use in Pinellas County. , Within a few weeks, Mr. Hudson cont£u:ted 
me with the information that he had shown the evaltiation system 
to IXr. Douglas McBriarty, Director of Instructional Personnel, 
and Mr. Jolm Blank, Executive Assistant Superintendent for Cur- 
riculum and Instruction. Each of these gentlemen indicated that 
the evaluation system could be utilized in the coming academic 
year. Mr. Hudson did point out that Pinellas County does have an 
approved teacher evaluation form which was prepared and recommended 
hy a committee of teachers and administrators. At the present time 
this form cannot be supplanted. However, Mr. Hudson will be pre- 
senting the teacher evsiluation system form to the Pinellas County 
School System Executive Team in order to seek approval for the form 
to be used in the selected schools as an approved supplementary form. 
A copy of Ifr. Hudson's letter is fotind in Appendix K, 
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. vi : . 

IMPROVEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 

The impact of the construction and implementation* of the evaluation 
system on Eisenhower::Elementary School was felt in several ways. 
The staff felt that sections I, II, and III of the evaluation form 
put into behavioral terms what the staff held as a philosophy. As 
principal of the school, I was most impressed with the way the 
evaluation was used to plan for the 1975/76 school year. Many 
teachers took very seriously their apparent wealmesses as noted 
on the evalxxation form and planned very definite programs for im- 
provement the following year. 

As a result of her evaluation, one teacher set foiar goals for her- 
self for 1975/76. She listed her goals in "Section IV. Objectives 
stemming from this evaluation", which is found in Appendix g 
on page It was her desire to: 

(1) continue to work on "staying on the topic" 

(2) continue to work more on positive reinforcement 

(3) increase stimulus variation 

(U) be more aware of the types of a^estioning 

On her evaluation form, this teacher stated briefly how she' was 
going to accomplish each of these goals and how she would determine 
success. Each of the goals was in response to comments which were 
made during the evaluation session. This particular teachisr was to 
be the team leader for the following year, therefore 5 it was 
essential that she learn to stay on the topic under discuss ion • 
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Another teacher listed as. his goals.' the f ollQving: 

Cl) reevaluate (students) more effectively 
{2} speak out more at team meetings ■ 

As vith each of the teachers involved in the evaluation, goals for 

the coming year were listed under "Section IV. Objectives stemming 

from this evaluation". Both of these goals stemmed from data which 

he received during his evaluation' session. Further information on this 

teacher's goals are found in Appendix page k9* 

As I mcved through the school and listened in classrooms, I began 
to see a change in the quality of questions which teachers asked of 
students. Because the evaluation instrument relied on Norris Sanders' 
book Classroom Questions; What Kinds? as a standard of excellence, 
questions asked by teachers were more purposeful and more thoughtful. 
For example, one teacher who had done a good deal of lecturing began 
to plan more discussion groups. "When I observed three of these dis- 
cussion groups during one week, I was both surprised and pleased with 
the quality of questions which the teacher was asking his students. 
When I looked more closely, I found that the teacher Jiad a list of 
questions which he had typed up prior to the class and which were de- 
signed to encoirrage particular types of thinking on the part of the 
students. Several of the questions involved the application of 
standards to a situation. The student's response was followed by a 
question from the teacher which required the student to make a judge- 
ment and then to explain his rationale for his judgement. Teachers, 
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as a group, were asking more probing questions.. Where, formerly, 
teachers would ask a question and be satisfied with the correct 
answer, the same teachers now were asking the question, receiving ' 
the answer and then countering the answer with "Why?" in an attempt 
to spur more reflective thinking on the part of students. Copies 
of Sanders" book were rarely on the shelf in the professional 
library from December through June. In fact, we had to borrow two 
copies from the Staff Development Library, Because of the system's 
common frame of reference, both teams and individual teachers 
examined more closely what they were doing* 

There was criticism, too. Some staff members -attacked the evalua- 
tion system as a method of putting teachers on the spot before their 
peers. Others felt that the evaluation procedtire was too emotion- 
laden. All staff members, however, were committed to use the 
system and to try to make improvements on it . It is much too 
early to determine the impact of the system on Pinellas County as 
a whole. One principal, Paul Sullivan, of Shore Acres Elementary 
School, did state that- he and his administrative staff "...have 
been looking long and bard for a system and form for evaluation 
of teachers that would reflect a way to help teachers improve in 
the areas of individualizing instruction. Also, now that it is 
required by our Classroom Teachers Association that teachers write 
a self -improvement goal each year, your form can be used to list 
specific objectives that teachers can work towards for* improvement." 
(Appendix page 55I 32 
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I find it heartening also that the Executive Team is willing to. 
consider using this evaluation form as a supplement to the 
existing form. 

As for improvements in the system, I would think that further 
work might be done on clarifying some of the items listed in 
Sections I, II and III. To respond to the concern that the system 
puts teachers on the spot in front of their peers, there is no 
reason why the system could not be used by a principal and teacher 
in a one-to-one situation rather than in a peer evaluation. If 
this were done however, it would be most important for the princi- 
pal to be cognizant of all items on the form. An alternative to 
this might be an agreement on the part of the teachers and princi- 
pals eeurly on in the year to stress particular items on the form. 
As for the criticism that it is too emotion-laden, I cannot con- 
ceive of an evaluation which would be void of emotion. It is, of 
course, the Job of the evaluator to make every effort to put the 
evaluatee at ease and to try to work with him or her in a helpful 
and cooperative way. 
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.y Appendix B 

SOME PROFESSIONAL EDUn/iTTOW RyTTT.Q 



Teache3>-paipil interaction 

Encoxirage and allow students self-correction of most work» 
Allow and evaluate student's directed independent study In . 

proportion to their individual capability (shown through 

exhibition). 

Allow and evaluate student's non-directed independent study 

in proportion to their individual ability (shown through 

exhibition). ' 
Allow students to make decision (choices). 
Allow students to work in large groups being aware of educa^ 

tional purpose. 
Allow students to work in small groups vdxile being aware of 

the educational purpose. 
As a teacher do exhibit an awareness of child's abilities 

(formal and informal inventories) in academics, socialability, 

independent work habits, and physical areas. 
As a teacher do exhibit an awareness of child's interests, 

(through formal and informal inventories). 
As a teacher do exhibit a knowledge and use of questioning 

techniques as specified in Norris Sander's Cjlassroom 

puestions What Kinds > 
As a teacher do exhibit a knowledge and use of behavioral 

modification techixiques. 
As a teacher do exhibit use of stimulation variation tech- 
niques. 

As a teacher attempt to identify and/or show knowledge of 

child's learning style, (i.e., large group, small group, 

individual, auditory, visual, kinesthetic, etc.) 
Do re-evaluate each child academically and affectively at 

least once per week. 
As a teacher do provide the child with various cognitive, 

aiffective, and psychomotor experiences. 
As a teacher do set limits/goals with child(ren) (physical, 

behavioral, achievement) 
Remember and implement idea that children are more ijnportant 

than our feelings of Importance. 
Question people when you need data... this includes all 

personnel. 

Remember that school should be a place where children can 

make mistakes (and then learn from them) 
Use visits to the principal's office as a reward (not just 

the traditional use). 
Become acquainted with AIX staff members at Eisenbovrer as 

soon as possible. 

Use and show knowledge of various educational modes, media 
and resources. 

Do leam proper usage of continuxms as guide for instruction. 
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Do tscome competent in cohstinaction and administering pre and 
post tests* 

Do become conqpetent in being ai^are of what is tested^ 
Do use and be aware of the vast variety of material at Eisen- 
hover (i*e*^ games, kits, equipment, basal texts, 
supplementary books, dittos, graphics, home-»made materials, 
trade books)* 

Be avare of the use and variety of prescription sheets* 
Be aware of use and variety of learning centers (skill directed)* 
Be aware of use and variety of learning centers (general, 
interest)* 

Be aware of use and variety of educational approach (seat, kit, 
problem solving, teacher talk, interest, combination, etc*) 

Be aware of use and variety of skill boxes* 

Be aware of positive and negative effect of individualized 
seating (seating charts, etc*) 

Be aware of and use specialist teachers* 

Befo^ placement of child, gather information from all data 
resources (cumes, specialists, parents, other teachers, etc*)* 

III* In team meetings or \ddle working with oth remember tot 

give ideas 

ask for rationale on ideas 

provide rationale for your ideas 

search for alternatives 

personnel interaction 

stay on subject under discussion 

examine ideas, not people 

empathize 

While on the floor: do be responsible for all kids on team 

be aware of what's happening in team area 
be responsive to what is happening any- 
where within view or ear shot 
do utilize specialists 
do utilize voltmteers 

team with others for educational purposes 
(i*e*, efficiency, specialty, flexibil- 
ity, etc*) 

Contribute your ideas to the team, curriculum people, princi- 
pal* 
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Appendix C 
Infonnation Onlj 
Feedback Requested 

MEMORANDUM January 28^ 1Q7A 



To: Evaluation Conanittee Meinbers 
FTxmt Robert E» Burke^ Principal 
Re: First Meeting 



Please arrange to meet with me regarding evaluation at 2:25 P.M», Thursday, 
February 7th, on the couches in the Media Center. 

In order that ve use oxir time most effectively, please consider and be ready 
to discuss the folloidJig concepts: 

-TfJhy should we evaluate? 
-What general areas should we evaluate? 
-Who are the key in-put people for each of the areas 
mentioned in the preceedang question and vbs" are they key people? 
-Bow should we evaluate? 
-Who should get which evaluation reports? 
-When should we evaluate? 
-»Eow should we f oUoi^up evaluation? 
-Bow should one evalixation relate t6 another? ^ 

Please also add key ideas to this list as you think of them. At this point 
in our thinking we should not be considering anything but what is best for 
the children with whom we work* 



REB/jwm 
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Appendix C 

EISENHOWER EVALUATION COMMITTEE- REPORT 

I. Why ShOTild We Be Evaluated? 

A. To get. insight on our strengths and veatoiesses to use in 
developing our' individual progratas. 

B. To get insight on the teata's strengths and weaknesses to 
use in developing our team program. 

C. Because it is county policy. 

D. To show growth in individuals. 

E. So one knows what is expected of oneself. 

F. If one is aware of something, one can do something about it. 

II. Who are key input people? 

gg-j_f Curriculum Assistant 

children Reading Specialist 

parents Principal 

teammates Guidance Counselor 

III. When should we "be evaluated? 

Twice a year 

(1) From the last week in Oct. -Nov. (completed by Thanks- 
giving) 

(2) Sometime in March so we still have time to improve. 

In addition to the above individual and group evaluations, each 
team shall informally evaluate itself as a group at least twxce 
during the year (i.e. prior to the first fomal evaluation and 
at the end of the second semester). Team leaders may wish to 
involve resource people in group interaction in T;he team s 
informal evaluations. 

IV. Who should get which evaluation reports? 

We would like the informal and more personal type of evaluations 
which we have as team members kept here in school. They are 
to be read only by the person evaluated, people evaluating, the 
principal and the curriculum assistant. These evaluations are 
often very frank and could be misunderstood by another outside 
person. The check-list type evaluation which is more general 
in nature, should be sent to the Personnel Office. 
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MEMORANDIIM 



To; Robert £• Burke 
Principal 

From: Donna Micldo 

Reading Specialist 

Re: Suggestions for evaluation framework 



!• Teacher^Puoil : 

A« Independence of children 

1. self -correction of vork 

2. independent study 

3# children making choices 

4. * setting lioits - teacher > child 

B« Evaluate children 
1« formal tests 
2« inforxoal tests 
3# observation 

A* identify chile's learning style 

C« Teaching skills 

1, varying stimulus 

2» positive reinforcement 

3« qpiestioning techniques 

4.. grouping methods (large, small, individual) 

5. behavior modifications 
6* varying experiences 

II. Orrranize and use various modes ^ media and resources 

A» Continuums or programs 

(Language Arts, Math, Science, Social Studies) 
Profiles 
Pre-post tests 

B« Media (materials) 

I&ioving materials in school 
Leaxn to use 



MEMORANDUM 
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B. Media (materials) - cont'd 



Implementing 
variety for objectives 
kits 
books 
tapes 

maziipulative games 
resource people 
T.V. 

filmstrips 

learning centers 

movies 

field trips 

newspapers 

magazines 



C. Resource people: 

Curriculum Assistant 
Reading teacher 
Media Specialist 
Learning Disability 
Speech teacher 
Guidance Coimselor 



What job entails. 
1/hen to use. 

How to identif^y children 
for appropriate 
resources. 



III. Working with team: 

Team meetings: 

-^•tlme of meetings 

-rationale for ideas (provide, search) 
-examine ideas; tactfulness 
-search for alternatives 
-adhere to decisions made 
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gyAMTATION RAT IOWALg AND IH?0RMATIOH 



I. Vh7 Should V« B« Sralxuitad? 

A« 7o get Insight oa oar streiigths and vcakneasds to osa in drraloplng oar 
IndlTldual prognao. 

B» To get Insight on the teaa's strengths and weaknesses to use in derelop* 
Ing our taaa prograa* 

C* Becaude it Is eo^3nt3r pollcj. 

D. To show grovtb in Indiiri^nals. 

£• So one Imovs vfaat is expected of hia* 

7« If one is avaro of socething, one can do something about lt« 
II. Vhat are Icmj areas? 



r: • When should ve b« eraluatwi? 
Tviea a year 

(1) from the last veek in Oct.-Sor. (Coopleted b/ Thanksgiring) 

(2) SoxDetlae la Match so ve still have tiae to iaprorre. 

In addition to the abore indiTidual and group «T»luationa, each taaa 
ffhjin infoxaally eraluate theaselves as a group at least twice daring 
the Tear (i.e. prior to the first fomal eraluatlon and at th« end of the 
second seaester}. Teaa leaders aay wish to InrolTe resource people la 
group interf^tlon In the teaa's infomal erBluationa. 

7. Who should get which eralnation reports? 

Ve would the Infomal and aore personal type of crvaluailons idxlch i» 
hare as teaa aeabers kept here in the school* They azv to be r ead o nly by 
the perron evaluated, people eraluatlsg, the principal and the eazrlenlus 
assists::-t. These evaluations are often very ftcnk and could be aisnndez^ 
stood by another outside person. Tha eheel&>llst type eralxiatlon which is 
sore general la cature, shoald be sent to the Personnel Oi^flce* 



(sea eTSluatlon fosa) 



in. 



Vho are key input people? 



self 

children 

parents 

taanates 



Curriculua Assistant 
Raadlng Specialist 
Principal 
Guidance Counselor 
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1« Oto t«aa vUl be vvsluatad per vMk. 

2. 7bm pmoo b«lag mlnatad viU eoapl«U the Ton and bring to the 
eralnation aession. la addition, tho person vill coaplete a blank 
tranaparener of the foxn vfaieh will be used aa a aporingboard for dia- 
cuaaioQ. 

3m Uolng the tranapareney so that all inrolred maj see the foxm, the person 
being ermlnatad vill recelTe input traa others* 

Jim The input viU aarre to finalixe aeotiv t^a I-IV of the form. 

5* Seotion 7 vill be eoopleted after atndTing aeetiona 1*17. 



Im In order for a person to hare inpot on the evaluation of any person, 
it anst be agreed bf both the eraluator and the person being evaluated 
that the person eralnatliig has obserred suffieiently. 

2m The principal, cnrricnlum asaistant and reading apecialist vill not 
liiiiir^ A group Ust not vill give inpat indlTidriaUy during the eralna- 
ticn se.'aion« 
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grsgsHowm uummjxt scHoor* TBvcHgR EyAUJATioif tohm 

5«» IHt« Pdaiticm 

Rating SyatM: >cms^nmxaG (greatly exceeds the req^lreaeote of the poeltlon) 
2«AVERAGS (aeete the requiraentt of the poeltion) 
3«WEAS (belov the req^lreaents of tho potitioa) 
U«8it^utlonaI circumstances aake it iicpossible to do this 

Rating I. Teacher-PUpU interaction (T.CA.RS,?) 

- &eoarage and allov student aelf^correction of aost vork 

Allov and erali^ate student directed independent study in proportion 
to his individual capehility (shown through: tiae-^-task behavior » 
ability to vork vhea others are nearby, coopletioa of vork) 
Allov and evaluate student non-directed independent study in pro« 
portion to his individual abii;lty (shewn through: tiaoHsn^task 
behavior, ability to vork vhen others nearby, coopletion of vork, 
ability to vork successfully vhen out of teacher sight) 

. Encourage and allov student to aake decisions (in aethod of work, 

aaterials, pace of vork) 

. Allov students to vork in large groups (being avare of educational 

purpose) 

Allov students to vork in small groups (being svare of educational' 
purpose) 

Sxhibit an avareness of child's abilities (formal and infox^nal 
inventories) in academics, sociability, independent vork habits, 
psychomotor grovth 

Exhibit an avareness of child's interests (via foreal/infomal 
inventories) 

^^^^.^ Exhibit a knovledge and use of q^estioning techniques as specified 
in Bbrris Saaders' CXararoom Questions; What Kinds? (see profes- 
sional library) — — 

__ Exhibit use of behavior modification techniques (as outlined in book 
by Madeline Hunter: Reinforecaent (see professional library) and in 
handout from principal's office) 

...^^ Exhibit use of stimulation variatioa techniq:aes as outlined in paper; 
"Attention and Curiosity" (via principal's omce) 
Attempt to identity and/or shov knovledge of child's learning 
style (i.e. large group, small group, individual, audltozy, visual, 
kinethetic, etc.) 

Do re-eraluate each child academically $«id affectively at least 
once/week 

i> set and periodically evaluate limits/goals vlth children 
n. Use of resources (CA, RS, MS,OS,T,GC) 

Do leam proper use of continuums as aid in Instruction 
Do use pre and post tests in dia^sis and evaluatior. 
Do use and be avare of the vaiit variety of materia}, vlthin school 
(i.e. gameSf, kits, A.7., equipment, basal ter.rts, STqn^^easntai^ 
boo ks, d ittos, graphics, honensade aaterials, trade books) 
Do provide for icdivld\ial progress b>' using vlth children one or 
more of the follovlng: skill centers, interest cent«rs, pre- 
scription sheets, contracts, anecdotal records (Icgoook), (Other) 

Be avare of and use specialist teachers (Purple Team) 
Before final placement of child, gather data ftom all available data 
sources (i.e. cumes, specialists, parents, other teachers) 
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Position^ 



Ratios m. 7eachcr*t«a0 lateraetloa (T» CA, P) 

Clre Idtaa/cOBaaeflt on other* • Ideaa 

AalL for ratlooaia on ideas 

Proride rationale tor your ideae . 

Stay on topic under discmiioo 

Examine idea* (racier than ootirca or personalities) 

_^ Be reipoasit)!* fo?' cldldren on tbe teasi 

Be responsi-re to vSiat is hsppeoliig anyvl*re within viav 

or earshot 
^^^^^^ Utilize Yolunteer* 

Contribute your ideas to the tcao» currlculua personnel » 

principal 



IV. Objectives stesEoifl^ froa this eraluation 



Vhat to do 


How to do it 


Rotf determine success 
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EISEHHOWER EBIENTAHY SCflbOL TEACHER EVALUAinON FORM 
Nam e Dat e .^V/*7-$ Poaitio n7^iryr:r'/.<>1 ?ea m J^^^ 

Standard of Comparison is fellow Eisenhower teachers. 

Bating System: l«OU!rsiA2n)IN6 (greatly exceeds the requirements of the 
position, lint examples) 
2«AB0VE AVERAGE (exceeds the requirements of the 
p osi tion) 

3«AVERAGE (meets the requirements of the position) 
4«VEAE (below the requirements of the position) 
^Situational circtimstances make it impossible to do 
this 

I. Teacher-Pupil interaction (T, CA, ES, P) 

Enco\2rage and allow student self<»correction of most work 
Allow and evaluate stxadent directed independent study in 
proportion to his individual ability (shown through: 
time*on-task behavior, ability to work when others are 
nearby, completion of work) 

Allow and evaluate student nonniirected independent stxidy 
in proportion to his individual ability (shown throiigh: 
time-on- task behavior, ability to work when others nearby, 
completion of work, ability to work successfully when out 
of teacher sight) 

Encourage and allow student to make decisions (in method 
pf'"4(rork, matexrials, pace of work) 

Allow students to work in large groups (being aware of 
educational purpose) 

Allow students to work in small groups (being aware of 
educational purpose) 

Exhibit an awareness of child's abilities (formal and in- 
formal inventories) in academics, sociability, independent 
work habits, psychomotor growth 

Exhibit an awareness of child's interests (via formal/ 
informal inventories) 

Exhibit a knowledge and use of questioning techniques 
as specified in Norris Sanders' Classroom Questions : What 
Kinds? (see professional librai^) 
O ..^SEHIFit use of behavior modification techniques (as out- 

r lined in book by Madeline Hunter: Reinforcement (see pro- 
42 fessional library) and in handout from principal's office) 

Sd Exhibit use of stimulation variation techniques as out- 

lined in paper; **Attention and Curiosity" (via principal's 
office) 

Attempt to identify and/or show knowledge of child's 
lea rnin g style (i.e. large groxip, small group, individual, 
auditory, visual, kinethetic, etc.) 

Do re-evaluate (either formally or informally) each child 
academically and affectively at least once a week 
Do set and periodically evaluate limits/goals with child- 
ren* 

Set up systems for proper care of materials ^y^^ equipment 
by children 
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Bating II. Use ot resoiirces (OA, BS, ilS, OS, T, GC) 

/ Do learn proper use ot continuums as aid in instruction 

/ Do use' pre and post tests in diagnosis and evaluation 

Do use and be aware of the vast variety of material 
within school (i.e. games, kits, A«V«, eqxiipment, basal 
texts. 8\:9plementar7 books « dittos, graphics, home-made 

^ materials, trade books) 

•3- Do provide for izxdividxzal progress by using with children 

one or more of the following: skill centers, interest 
centers, prescription sheets, contracts, anecdotal records 
(logbook), (Other ) 

Be aware of and use specialist teachers (Purple Team) 
^ Before final placement of child, gather data from all 

available data sources *i«e« cumes, specialists, parents, 
other teachers) 
Utilize volunteers 

Bating III. ' Teacher-team interaction (T, OA, P) 

^ Give ideas/comment on other's ideas 

^ Ask for rationale on ideas 

^tay on topic under discussion 

Examine ideas (rather than motives or personalities) 
/ Be responsible for all children on the team 

/ Be responsive to what is happening anywhere within view 

or ^^arshot 

<r Follow through on team decisions and expectations 

Contribute your ideas to the teem, curriculum personnel, 
principal 
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IV. Objectives stemming from this evaluation — 

Purpose of this section is to enable teachers to use 
this evaluation as an instrument for professional 
growth* To utilize this section o^e would aslc him- 
ieir or herself the question: "In the liS^t of this 
evaluation, on which areas do I want to worS? 
may he that a teacher would want to further enhance 
an area already strong. It may he the teacher would 
want to work on an area considered weak 
"What to do" simply means "What is my goal?" How 
to do it" means (specifically) "How do I expect to 
accomplish it?" "How dctariine oucceas" means 
"What has to happen in order for me to know I nave 
accomplished my goal?" 



What to do 



r>r\ nog 



How to do it qpw determine success. 



7"^;// rta+h^ 



4o ^<x^ -^T^i 



£1 



V. rv\ore <2xU/o)rp V^.r^n.H 0/^/^r^.?r^ 



.^.^..^r r — 



<^ tftf i Iron Conments (optional). 
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Section I 

!• a* 

c# 
d. 

13. a. 
b. 

lA* a. 

15. a. 
b. 

Cm 

d. 

Section II 
1 & 2 a. 

b. 

Section III 
1. a* 
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^ . . Appendix G (Cont'd) 

(>iestions >ll-75 

The skill boxes all have answer keys 

Teacher editions are available and used 

I check up on children to make sure the 
answers are being used pi^perlj* 

All games and centers are self checking 

I have set up a system where I know if I^ve 
seen each child at least once a week. 

If I haven't seen a child by Thursday, I 
begin calling them up for individttal con- 
ferences • 



Ties in very closely with question 13. While 
I speak with the child we re-evaluate goals 
(sometimes adjusting them) 

Each child has been told how to care for, 
and use materials and AV equipment 

Changes were made when needed 

J^jr materials (games, boxes and centers) 
are rarelv damaged. Team materials (kits 
and books) are in fairly good shape. There 
is very little damage occurring during use 
of AV equipment. 

Last but not least, I've given Ellen sug- 
gestions 



whole program revolves around the continuum 
for math, pre and post tests. 

These two questions go hand- in-hand. One can't 
be used properly iri.thout the other 



I took the advice of the people I work 
most closely v±th everyday 
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Section III (Cont'd) 

!• hm The reasons tie in with the reasons given 
for the next question • 

2« a. Many tijnes I have gone to other areas to talk 
to children who "need reminding" about our 
zules or to stop problems 

b. Many problems revolving around the bathrooms 
etc»^ have been handled by me many times 

c. Many times children come to me if there's a 
problem on the bus, in class, or outside be- 

' fore school* I then see what I can do« 

d. I am a real tyrant at large meetings* (No 
matter who has the child in class*) 



EKLC 
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EISEnHOVER ELmEWTARY 'SCHOOL TEACHER EVALUATION FORM 
Name D at e v^^c^^ TC Positlo n^^J^i^T eain ^4€A 

Standard of Comparison is fellow Eisezahover teachers* 

Rating System: l^OUTSTANDING (greatly exceeds the reqoiirements of the 
position, list examples) 
2-ABOVE AVERAGE (exceeds the requirements of the 
position) 

3"AVERAGE (meets the requirements of the position) 
WWEAE (below the requirements of the position) 
3"Situatioxxal circumstances make it impossible to do 
this 

Rating I. Teacher-Pupil interaction (T, OA, RS, P) 

3» Encourage and allow student self*correction of most work 
Allow and evaluate student directed independent study in 
proportion to his individual ability (shown through: 
time^^n-^task behavior, ability to work whe& others are 
nearby,, completion of work) - 

rl Allow and evaluate student non-directed independent study 

in proportion to his individual ability (shown through: 
time-on- task behavior, ability to work when others nearby, 
completion of work, ability to work successfully when out 
of toacher sight) 

Encourage and allow student to make decisions (in method 
of work, materials, pace of work) 

^ Allow students to work in large groups (being aware of 

educational purpose) 

3. Allow students to work in small groups (being aware of 

^ educational purpose) 

Exhibit an awareness of child's abilities (formal and in- 
formal inventories) in academics, sociability, izidependent 

^ work habits, psychomotor growth \ 

^ Exhibit an awareness of child's interests (via formal/ 

^ informal inventories) / 

^ Exhibit a knowledge and use of questioning ^techniques 

as specified in Norris Sanders' Classroom Questions ; What 
Kinds? (see professional library; i — — 

..... ISxJhibit use of behavior modification techniques (as out- 

lined in book by Madeline Hunter: Reinforcement (see pro- 
fessional library) and in handout from principal's office) 

1 Exhibit use of stimulation variation techniques as out- 

lined in paper; "Attention and Curiosity"! (via principal's 
office)- ! . 

^ Attempt to identify and/or show knowledge of child's 

learning style (i.e. large group, small group, individual, 
auditory, visual, kinethetic, etc.) 

re-evaluate (either formally or informally) each child 

academically and affectively at least once, a week 

3 Do set and periodically evaluate limite/goials with child- 

ren. \ , 

^ Set up systems for proper care of materials and equipment 

by children 
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Hating II. Use of resources (CA, HS, US, OS, GC) 

Do learn proper use of continuums as aid in instruction 
Do use pre and post tests in diagnosis and evaluation 
Do use and be aware of the vast variety of material 
within school (i.e. games, kits, A.V., equipment, basal 
texts, supplementary books, dittos, graphics, homennade 
materials, trade books) i.iV'^iii.^^ 
Do provide for individual progress by using with children 
one or more of the following: skill centers, interest 
centers, prescription sheets, contracts, anecdotal records 

(logbook), fOther'^ T«r— s m ^ 

Be aware of and \ise specialist teachers (Purple Team; 
Before final placement of child, gather data from all 
available data sources * i.e. cumea, specialists, parents, 

other teachers) 

Utilize volunteers , _ 




Hating III. Teacher-team interaction (T, CA, P) 

^ Give ideas/comment on other's ideas 

M Ask for rationale on ideas 

_3 Stay on topic under discussion , . . \ 

J) Examine ideas (rather than motives or personalities; 

2 Be responsible for all children on the team 

Be responsive to what is ha^jpening anywhere within view 
or earshot ■ ^ 

2, Follow through on team decisions and expectations 

Contribute your ideas to the team, curriculum personnel, 
principal 
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IV. Objectives stemming from this evaluation — " 

Purpose of this section is to enable teachers to use 
this evaluation as an iiistrumeni; for professional 
growth* To utilize this section one would ask him- 
self or herself the question: "In the light of this 
evaluation, on which areas do I want to work?" It 
may he that a teacher would want to further enhance 
an area already strong. It may be the teacher would 
want to work on an area considered weak or average. 
"What to do" simply means 'TVhat is my goal?" "How 
to do it" means Cspecifically) "How do I expect to 
accomplish it?" "How dct^irrdne uucceas" means 
"What has to happen in order for me to know I have 
accomplished my goal?" 



What to do 



" Hov to do it 



How determine success 



erJc 
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Bed Teaa 

EISENHOWER ELZHENTiLaY SCHOOL TEAGHER EVAliHAnON PGEK 

Thia is a form vliich you can uae when evaluating taai&mates. 

Stazidard of Compariaon is fellov Eisenhower teachers. 
Hating System: l-OOTSTAOTING (greatly exceeds the requirenents of the 



Name: 



c 




1 Hand! | 


a 


a 
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C9 
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position, list (examples) 
ZmABOVE AVERAGE (exceeds the requirements of the 
position) 

3«AVEHAGE (meets the requirements of the position 
^VEAK (below the requirements ot ^he position 
^.Situational circ\22iistances make It impossible to do 
this 

I. Teacher-Pupil interaction (T, CA, BS, P) 

Encourage and allow student salf-»correotion of 
most work 

Allow and evaluate student directed independent 
study in proportion to his individual ability 
(shown through: time-on- task behavior, ability to 
work when others are nearby, completion of work) 
Allow and evaluate student norudlrected independ- 
ent study iz proportion to hid iz^dividxial ability 
(shown throtigh: time-on-task behavior, ability to 
work .when others nearby, completion of work, 
ability to work successfully w2:xeu out of teacher 
sight) 

Encourage and allow student to make decisions (in 
method of work, materials, pace of work) 
Allow students to work in large groups (being aware 
of educational purpose) 

Allow students' to work in smalX groups (being aware 
of educational purpose) 

Exhibit an awareness of child' ^ abilities (formal 
aaad informal inventories) in academics, sociability 
independent work habits, psychomotor growth 
Exhibit^ an awareness of "child^ 3 'interests (via 
formal/informal inventories) 

Exhibit a Imowledge and use of questioning tech- 
niques as specified in Ncrris Saziders' Classroom 
Questions ; What Kinds? (see protessional Horary) 
ScExHIFUse of behavior modlfic«^tion techniques 
(as outlined in book by Madelizie' Hunter: Reinforce- 
ment (see professional library) tod in hflinrtout 
from principal's office) 

Exhibit use of stimulation variation techniques 
as outlined in paper; "Attention and Curiosity** 
(via principal's office) 

Attempt to identify and/or &4oW knowledge of 
child's learning style (i.e. large group, small 
group^ individual, auditory, visual, kinethetic, 
etc.) 

So re-evaluiaT;e (either formally or informally) 
each child academically and ^xff ectively at least 
once a week 

Do set and periodically evaluate limits/goals with 
children 

Set tip systems for proper care of materials and . 
equipment by children 
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Uae of resources (CA« HS, riS, OS, GC) 

Do learn proper use of continuuma as aid in 
Instruction ^ 

Do use pre ^ n^ post tests in diagnosis and evalua* 
tion 

Do use and be aware of the vast variety of material 
within School (i.e. games, IdLts, A.V. , eqxiipment, 
basal texts, supplementary boolcs, dittos, graphics, 
hoffie*made materials, trade books) 
Do provide for individual progress by using with 
children one or more of the following: skill 
centers, interest centers, prescription sheets, 
contracts, anecdotal records (logbook). Othe r 
3e aware of and use specialist teachers (Purple 
Team) 

3efore final placement of child, gather data from 
all available data sources (i.e. cumes, specialists 
parents, other teachers) 
Utilize volunteers 



Teacher* team interaction (T, CA, P) 

Give ideas/comment on other's ideas 
Ask for rationale on ideas 
Stay on topic under discussion 
Examine ideas (rather than motives or person- 
alities) 

Be responsible for all children on the team 
Be responsive to what is happening anywhere 
within view or earshot 

follow through on team decisions and expectations 
Contribute yoxir ideas to the team, curriculum 
personnel, principal 
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KToa^^gR ELEMEHTAHY SCHOOL TEACHER EVALUAIPIOT FORM 

Ham e D at e P oaitlo n T ea m 

Stasdard of Comparison is fellow Eiaeshower teachers* 

Hating System: 6<*Situational circisnstances make it dirricult to do 
this 

^-Much improvement needed 
4-Some improvement needed 
'3*Oood (errectivei erricient) 
2-^troQg (erccels in this area) 

1-Cutstanding (serves as model Tor the school) Assign-* 
ed only by principal, curriculum assistant and/or 
reading specialist 

Hating I. Teacher-Pupil interaction (T,CA,ES,P) 

a. Encourage and allow student self-correction of most work 

b« Allow and evaluate student directed independent study ia 

proportion to his individual ability (shown throxigh: 
tiae^n-task behavior, ability to work when others are 
nearby, completion of work) 

c. Allow and evaluate student non-directed independent study 
in proportion to his individual ability (shown through: 
time-on^task behavior, ability to* work when others near- 
by, completion of work« ability to work successfully when 
out of teacher's sight) 

d. Encourage and allow student to make decisions (possibili- 
ties: in method of work, materials, pace of work) 

em Allow students to work in large grotjps (being aware of 

educational pmrpose) 

f . Allow students to work in small groups (being aware of 

educatiozxal purpose) 

g. Exhibit an awareness of child's abilities (fonal and/or 

informal innrentories) in academics, sociability, indepen- 
dent work habits, psychomotor growth 

•- - h» Exhibit an* awareness -of child's interests" (via-formal 

and/or informal inventories) 
i. Exhibit a knowledge and use of questioning techniques 
adapted from Noiris Sanders' Classroom Questions : What 
Kinds? (see professional libra^) 
i. ScHSTt knowledge and use of reinforcement and behavior 
modification techniques (as outlined in book by nadeline 
Hunter: Reinforcement (see professional library) and in 
handout from principal's office) 
k. Exhibit use of stimulation variation techniques as out- 
lined in paper: "Attention and Curiosity'' (via principalii 
office) 

1* Attempt to identify and/or show knowledge, of child's 

learxLing style (i«e. large group, small groixp, individual, 

auditory, visual, kinesthetic, etc.) 
m. Do re-evaluate (either formally and/or informally) each 

child academically and affectively at least once a week 
n. Do set and periodically evaluate limits/goals with 

children 

0, Implement and follow through with methods for proper 

care of materials and equipment by children 
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. p. Do conaiatently conto'imicate with parenta regarding prob- 

lena and prcgresa (e.g.y Conferenceay pfcoae, notea, other 

q« Set a gooa exanpXe lor children by properly earing Tor 

fflateriala and the elasarooni areaa* 
r. Do eatabliah ani utilize a conaiatent diacipline in the 

clasarooa teemide and aehoolvlde 
a. Orcheatratea amoothly varied activitiea at the aeoe time 
t. Haa a gentle way with children 
' u. Showa an iinderatanding of and aenaitivity to the needs 

and reelings or the children 

Bating II. Use or resourcea (CA,fiS,ns,OS,T,GC) 

a. Do properly and effectiTely Tise contimxuma as aid in 
inatruction 

b. Do use pre and poat teata in diagnoais and evaluation 

— — - c. Do use Snd be aware or .the vast^vSiety or naterial with- 
in school (i.e. gaaea, kits, A.7., equipment, basal texta, 
aupplementory books, dittos, graphics, home«oiade materials 
trade books, other; ) 

d. Do provide for individual progreaa by using^ with children 

one or more or the rollowing: akill centers, intereat 
centers, preacription sheets, contracta, anecdotal records, 
(logbook), (Other) ^ • 

e. Berore rinal placemeni of child, gather data from all 

available data sources CL.e. cxmes, epecialia-csy parents, 
other teachers) 

r. Utilize volunteers 

S- Do properly use the shared materiala by utilising sign 

out sheets and honoring time allotmenta. 
h. Be aware or services provided by specialist teachers 

(Purple Team) 

" i« Do erJTectively use (rerer, communicate, implement programs) 
apecialista teacher (Purple Team) relevant to students 
taught 

..Hating. HI.- ^Teacher-team interaction-CT,CA,p,ES) - 



a. Give ideas/conment on other's ideas 

b. Ask ror rationale on ideas 

c. Stay on topic under discusaion 

d. Kxmi n e ideas (rather than motives or personalities) 

e. Be responsive to the needs oX all childiren on the team 
r. Be responsive to what is happening anywhere within view 

or earshot 

g. Follow through on team decisions and expectations 

h. Contribute your ideas to the curriculm personnel flnr| 
principal 

i. Exhibits promptness (i.e. arriving at achool, at team 
meetings, at starr meetings, in area, reports due) 

J. Exhibits problem-solving abilitiea 

k. Shows an understanding or and sensitivity to the needs 
ana reelings or colleagues 
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Hating IV. Cosaenta (Use this section for notable qualities worthy 

of recognition or eniphasis) 



Eating V. Objectives steaaiing fron this evaluation — 

Purpose of this section is to enable teachers to use this 
evaluation as an instrument for professional gro^^h* *o 
utilize this section one would ask himself or herself the 
question: "In the Ught of this evaluation, on which areas 
do I want to work?" It may be that a teacher would want to 
further enhance an area already strong. It may be the teacher 
would want to work on an area considered weak or average. 
"What to do" Simply means ''Vhat is my goal?" ^o do it 

means (specifically) "How do I expect to accomplish it^ 
"How determine success" means "Vhat has to happen in order 
for me to know I have accomplished my goal?" 



What to do 


How to do it 


How der'^rmine success 
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HAUL J. SliLLtVAN 



^llLn£ c::/fc*l£± SUzmdntaXiJ cScflOot Appendix J 

1800 - t7r\6 AVENUE N E 
ST PETERSBURG, FLO.^IDA 337C2 

Telephone 527-7349 marilyn k. terebayza 



Prmr.ipo' Socr«:i?y 



11^11 - i31st Avenue 
Lcr.TO, Florida 33>''^^ 

Dear 3cb; 

I :*crplr n^^-vroclr.to tl:3 ox--^* here -dvcn •.:c to v.zo yoiir 
'•roochci" Zvoluctioii 7o:r:-' at 3::orc Acres Zlcv:c::tar:' ic/.ooZ., 



.ic;:r t*.::it it is required by our Classroor. Icaeaers Asseciation that 
tcr.c*.:nr3 Trite a ccl.f i:-:provG:':ent 7oal each ;:^ar, -jz'c^ fc:r: car. bo uccd 
to list £r:cciric objectives that tor^cherc ca.:i -v.-c: 

... ...x 



flu**'*—/ 
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I Sccfoiary 



10050 -V^rh Avonuo North 
Sftminojo. Florida 33542 



Telephone 
393-5445 and 393-5446 



Jun^ 50 ^ 1976 



To '^051 It Kay Concern: 

rir. BoDert Burke has offered this schnol the 
opportunity to use a teacher evaluation form which he 
and his staff developed* I have studied the form and 
find it ver7/ comprehensive and well thought out. All 
of the items which are necessary for a good teacher and 
a good prograE seem to be covered in tbis dociiaent* 

I plan to present this to my staff in August , as the 
evaluation method to be used for the 76-77 school year. 

I'll be ha^ppy to answer any questions about the 
effectiveness of the form after its initial implementation. 



Sincer»3ly^ 
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MIKE G. SKAROULIS, Principal 



535 FIFTH AVENUE NORTH 

Safety Harbor, Florida 33572 



June 28, 1976 



Yx^ Robert 5. 3urke 
Principal 

Safety Harbor Mddle ^chool 
Safety Harbor, Florida 33572 

Dear It. 3iirke: 

This is to confim our participation of the "I-^xi II Teacher 
ivalmtion System during the 1976-77 school year. I was most 
inpressed with this instrumant and ry. staff will certainly 
take advantage of thiis. 
Thank you. 



Sincerely, 



ICS 




I'SJce G» Skaroulis 
Principal 
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PINELLAS PAR K, FLOR IDA 33S6S 



Uthur O. MeFarl«nd 
Principal 



July 12, 1976 



Mrs. Mad«lyn L. Sjoblom 
S«cr«tary 



Mr. Robeirt £• Burke 
1l4l1 - 131 St. Ave, 
Largo, PI 33540 



Dear Bob; 

I have carefully evaluated your request to involve sane of the teachers at 
Cross Bayou In your Nova practicum relating to teachers evaluating teachers 
as a team effort, I believe your proposed, has great merit and vill make every 
effort to involve at least one and possibly two teams in this project during 
the 1976-1977 school year. I wish I could prcmdse a total school involvement 
but the remaining teams have many new members and their reaction to a team 
evaluation concept is unpredictable at this time. 

I hope you have a good stmner and am looking to next year and working with you 
on this project. 
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1715 KINGS HIGHWAY 

Ct&axwaUx, ^[oxixla 



DAVID T. MORROW. PHINCIPAL 



August 4, 1976 



Robert Burke 

Safety Harbor Middle School 
Dear Bob: 

This is to confirm that Kings Highway Elementary School will be using 
your teacher evaluation form for this coming school year, 1976-77 • Our 
plans are to use this Instrument with selected staff members. I will 
keep accurate records of our pre and post sessions to make sure that 
copies of these forms be forwarded to you. 

Thank you very much for sharing the Instrument with us. I believe it will 
be a lot of help to our staff members. 




Sincerely, 



David T. Morrow 



DTM/mep 



EKLC 
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1301 ^onat dt Xton. <^venut 
CiMtwattt, 'OCotlida 33516 



June 2S, 1976 



Robert E. Burke 
11411- 131st Ave. II. 
Largo, Florida 335AO 

Dear Vx» Eurice: 

Thari: you for the opportunity to utilize the material you 
developed for yoxxr Mari 2 project on tsacher evaluation. 

During the school year 1976 - 77t I pian to use your 
material with selected staff members. 



Sincerely, 





John vl. DiLeo 
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S2S NORTH DISSTON AVeTNUK 



feOFFICe or THE PRINCIPAL 



TARPON SPRINGS, FLORIDA 3 3 539 



June 29 f 1976 



Mr. Bob Burke 

11411 - 151st Avenue, North 
Largo, Florida 355^ 



Dear Mr. Burke: 

This letter is to confirm Tarpon Springs Elementary School's 
participation in the utilization of yoxir peer eva^Vi^tion 
procedure for the 1976-77 school year. 

I believe it has definite merit in improving the evaluation 
process if u^ed according to its present guidelines. 

Respectfully, 




George B. Tosh 
Principal 
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Appendix K 
August 2, 1976 



•o: Mr. Robert Burke, Principal, Safety Harbor Middle School 

'rom: John B. Hudson, Assistant Superintendent, Personnel 

ubject: Teacher Evaluation Form 



hool 



This is to respond to your request to use your version of a teacher evaluation form in 
several elementary schools. I have shown the form to Dr. Douglas McBriarty, 
Director of Instructional Personnel, and Mr. John Blank, Executive Assistant Super- 
intendent for Curriculum and Instruction. -They concur with me that we have no 
personal objection to the use of the form in the manner you described . 

As you know, we have an approved teacher evaluation form which was prepared and 
recommended by a committee of teachers and administrators. This form cannot be 
supplanted. However, I shall be happy to present your teacher evaluation form to 
the Executive Team and request approval as a supplementary form to be used in 
selected schools. It is my understanding that you would secure the consent of all 
affected principals and teachers who would use the form. 

bmc 

cc: Mr. John Blank 

Dr. Douglas McBriarty 
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The folloving pages served as basic reading materials for teachers 
at Eisenhower Elementary School. In addition to the enclosed in- 
formation, the following three books were on hand in the profes- 
sional library and also served as reading material which was closely 
connected with the evaliiation form: 



Classroom Questions: What Kinds? (Sanders, Norris, Harper & Row, 
New York, I966 

Reinforcement (Eunter, Madeline, TIP Publications, El Segundo, 
California, 1967) 

How to Use Contingency Contracting in the Classroom (Homme, Lloyd, 
et_ al. Research Press, Champaign, Illinois, 1969) 
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w 

Boburt S. Suzke 

Th. trend In education tod.y 1. to nov. toward saco so«.ian«. of t«» 
t.achl«^. Mbr, and n»r. school. a« ta3cln« this api«oach in th. structurlz^" of 
th.lr or^ani^tion. So«-tin-, litU- non-T s^n. in pr,^ ror tea» teacMn. 
^tH.scW. S,«.ti-., a ^t a.^ of i. .Paut. 3o««ti«ea th. teacher. 

into the sit^tion ax. ^.an no t^ «hat,.,evor. In ot..r situation- 
oXa^rate training is «ivn, tTsuaU.. hov-r. the ttainin, is prior to ^in. 

into th. situation. Typican.. a ccnaultant will cone in. vo^ with the staff in 

a^cs snd othar group-related activities and than tt- tean vUl set 
free to plan th. curriculum apprcachaa and the organi^ticn f.r th, school 
^^tion. in the vast ^ajorit. of cases, there is no appa^tua set up for the 
continuing ev^-luation of the tean. which are organised. Th, te^ are left to .in. 

ewi« on their ovn. ^ fcrtunat. te«ns .wi« and sc=- do it «ther weU; others 
founder all year and still other, sin. outright. It is vitally i^rtant for 
-ecple Who have spent n«ch of their teaching Uve. hy thens.lvas in a oUsaroca to 
have son- way to step ^ and lock at their own operation, vithin a grcap. It is 
also vitally i-rocrtant for staff o«.ber. with Uttl. or no e^-rlence a. teachers 
a olasaroo. to have a way to evaluate their interaction with the others within , 
toan. Purthexnore. all ««bers need to evaluate the interaction technique, of 
the tean a. a unit. The suggestion here 1. that thexe is a rc the l=ple«.^- 
tlon of an ongoing evaluation syst«u 3.1« are listed s.ve«l factor, which could 
ta.,^aa.tandard.in«*luatin<.th.progre.sof a t««a of teachers. These 
factor. faU in two Bain area., rers.*.! characteristic, and teaa ch««ct«^ti=s. 
It is suggerted here that teaas periodically, perfaap. every .is to ten wealcs, 
loo. at then-elvce in an -evaluating ses.lon". if you will. It is suese.ted that 
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pooalbly a dlalntereatad ]arty could play the role of the ©valuator in a airing 
questions » for examplea or various iteoa or various faotors under oonsidcr- 

atioa» This person could play the role or the devil's advocate or a«ent provocateur. 
This person vould encoura^ interaction aaans the teasmiatos as Tar as the discusaicn 
of the factors is concerned. Let ua exasiine first the personal characteristics* 
These are characteristics that each teas sember sbouTd considers 

1 . ?le3dlbilitT In Plannliug — Hers we are conjidoriaff how individual planning 
relates to group plannirg. If a person consistently requires 72 hours . . 
notice concerning schedule changes » ve could hardly consider him flexible 
In his plazming. let, in a teas situation, esergencies do ariss^ with 
six, or eighty or ten people on a team, and some adjustaent has to be cads 
In plazuiing. A person who is consistently resistant to a change of plans 
nan leolate himself from his toaomates as well as cauj^e resentment on the 
part of his teajnsates. 

2. Tle^bility In Vorlcing with Others — It ia essential in a team situation 
to oontproaise. The inflexible peraozi in this case feels that his way is 
the beat way of doing thlzigst or that one way and only one way is the 
best way of doing things. There is no £T.ayf Just black or white, good or 
bad. It's the best or the worst. A team situation i.s a learning situatir-r. 
and In a leading situation, new thizigs have to be tried, new approaches 
taken, new methoda attempted. The inflexible person here is often quite 
hesitant about trying anything which is not an established way of doing 
things. A flexible person is quite often the person who is anxious to tvy 
different ways of doing things. He is a person who will compromise, who 
truly ''leacza'* in a team situation. These people prove that many heads 

are better than one. They experience genuine professional gror/th in the 
tee^ situation. 
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3. Bxaaiiit^ Ideaa Yia-a^via Pergonalitles — In the team situation nany Ideas 
asm examined. Here we snist £;uard against consideration of the aourc^e cf 
the idea rather than the idea itself. During dlsswicions* each nieabcr 
ahoiild strive for the examination of ideas imrolv«d rather than 
personalities involved. Objectivity 13 the watchword here. !'ihen 
personalities are considered Instead of ide«i«, often excellent solutions 
to probleos are cozspletely Ignored. Cn the other hand, when idean are 
a-f^^ac^ed or discussed in a critical way, a too-eenslti'/s contrj.-^Aiti'yr 
often takes what Is said as a personal affront. The goal e:: a ri nln g 
ideas as opposed to personalities should crought out in. th« beginning 

th^- tc'ui'^ cjaraticri together. If "the good of the chllclren" is cf 
c^itl^i. considers.^ ion, th3n it is Isportant to subordinate per&c-nal 
feelings as to the so*jaxe of an ide»: • Ihe Idea oust be examined la an 
ob.jective way. If it is tn^y £\ gooa Idea, chances are that other 
people will agree and the idea will he accepted. If the iOtco. is not 
accepted, It Is possible that tho xationale provided for the idea was 
^t^elc or even unclear. Also, :<,t Is no'; outside the realia of possibility 
that ^'oe Iclea was not really sv«ch a great Idea after all. ^Ch^o brings 
us to thf) next point. 

U« Provide a Ha t ionaXti for Ideas — When ideas are preserved ixi a teaxa they 
shijulu be ptiresentcd wit>i a ratiou<ile - - rr:iaon (a) for the idea. V/hj' 
is it a good idea? Wh;' should t^ils approach bo taken? A teaa aad 
Its adsbers should not p^^rslt emotion to swing an idea. Simply because 
it is felt that an idea is goo^ does not mean that it actually Ls^ good. 
Tbere sheuld be concrete reasons why it is good. Someone on the taam 
shcold assume the role of questioner in order to .ellcii. reasons wh^ an 
ide^ should be 2£cept<^d or rejected. Ihls couwlnual q;af)c'^sionlng */lll old 
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In provieJLn^ higher quality prot^raas for ohildTon. Vhen rai'-iocales are 
not provided 9 shall ov thinking often takeu pl£iC4' and unnecessary problesd 
arise during Implementation* 

5» Search for Alternatives — Mhen ter^s first come together for probleaw 

solvirCf there is a tendency on the part of aost sieabers to accept tbe first 
solutions which are proposed. This can be due to impatiense or perhaps 
embaxrassaent on the part of the oembers vho really do not feel that they 
should question and/or push for three, fouTf five, or six solutions to 
a problem. Gererally speaking, a better tailored program can bo 
implemented when more alternatives are generated. Ifore alternatives mean 
m:>re choices. Itore variables are identified. 

<i« Interact Vith Tpafrmafag — If we look at any group we vill generally find 
a leader who vill emerge and begin to help sarshall the proceedings in a 
particular --/ay. This can be good. On the other hand, in every group 
there aro people who do not interact with their teasoates. If we were to 
look at a continuum there votxld be some people who would be rather verbosot 
and there would be others who would be quite taciturn. When the team 
first gots together, people who consistently fail to interact with 
teammates become suspect; other teammates are puzzled as to their agreement 
with the proceedings and, perhaps, their commitment to the programs as 
well. Others wonder Just what it is that these people aro thinking. 
When a team first comes together, it is necessazy for everyone to speak 
his mind on virtually every topic under consideration. People who pander 
to their own feelings of shyness or inferiority hurt the team in the long 
run. The necessity to comment with little selectivity diminishes aa time 
goes by becuase the team members are able to diccem more and more of the 
noiiTsrbal cues tx:at are signalled by each member. Hcryover, when a team 
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is set up iaitlall;/', ideally, a participation chart should show fairly 
equal partioipation all the way around the table. 
7. Stay Qia the Sub,1ect Under Discussion — This is one thin^ that is very 
diXficullt; for most teaca to do. It is extremely easy for the group to go 
off on tangents. A discussion is stprted, soon one t h i n g leads to 
another and before long, a complexely different subject is under discussion. 
Some teams assign a aenber to keep the teaa to the subject which isi under 
discussion. Teams >rtiich do not guard against this straying find themselves 
wasting time and not solving top priority problems. Often times they do 
not even know the reason for this Inefficiency. They are not aiare that 
they are straying". 

The second major group of factors under consideration is team characteristics. 

These are factoM that concer-i the team as a v/ho>;a.i They involve individual people, 

naturally, but the effect is groupwids. 

1 . Clear Purpose — The team should have a cl^iar puxpoecs for existing. If 
no purpose can be found, then dissolution s^iould be coxisid^red. In the 
school situation the purpose is obviously the odxicatsion cxiildren but 
the team should ask itself why did this particular ^rtjaji get t^ogether. 
When a team first comes toother, it should examine the purpose for which 
it is meeting, not the day-to-dsy purposes as yot, but .jjisneral philo- 
sophical alms for which the team exists. Who is here*: Vh^* are t'aay Jtiere? 
What do they want to gain from the experience? V/hat long range and short 
rsnge goals shoxild be established? This done, we need to examix\e the 
day-to-day operation. Sffioient teams know exaotly why they tire meeting 
on any particular day. The most obviotis way of doing this is to prepare 
an agenda. If an agenda is made, then the team can proceed item by item 
until all the purposes for sieeting have bee;i bandle^U When time ia of the 
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essence, the most iaportaat itaaa caa ^fl tfotuiidered first. Other times, 
however, it is often expedient to tal^e first th9 iteca which can be 
dispatched c^uicldy. This way, the team caa t\im its efforts to the major 
problems which are to be considered* 
2. Involveme nt of >teabers — Here we consider total involvement, both in the 
teaa neetin^js and outside the teaa meeting. IXurin^ team meetings everyone 
must taice part. It cciKiot bo a fow who do participate. All people must 
contribute and comment on ideas. XUsre can be neither dooinators nor 
"shy vio^'ts". IDominators can inhibit the group. Shy people can breed 
distrust ^ failing to vocalize their outlook. "Ehis behavior caa easily 
be aisreaAby others as aoniavolvemeat . la the teachin^j situations, there 
are some .)Gople who pull off into a comer and do their teaching, operating 
as though ^thero is no team at £ill, or that it is a very loose team. In 
a team situation, each day should see quite a bit of informal teaaing 
i;oin^ on. Here, \te refer to a small group, tv;o, perhape three people, 
meeting and discussing matters^in the morning before school; at lunch; * 
meeting in the hall,; or in the teaching space itself. IDach team member 
should spend a thorou^^ily equitable amount of time on the Job in relation 
to other team members. The peraon who does not pull his fair share cf the 
load can cause real morale problems within a team. Vith any ^oup you 
will have real t/orlcers. These are the people that spend a jreat arnoimt 
of time on a task end produce a c-raat coouat of work. If there are ssveral 
of theso peopla on a tec;m and one or several people who do not spend much 
time on team matters, it is q^a^e possible that the team will develop into 
factions and, in effect, thera will be t\to subteams or one subteam 2nd 
saveral individual teachers. 
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Meabera that "Listen" to 3ach 0*;her — Communication within a team is vital • 
lUsxdderstandin^ occur when people do not listen to each other* In 
discTisfliona, we often prepare our next argument when we should be 
listening to what is being said. 3^1ier, it was suggeeted that it ia 
vital for tGammates to intexfict verbally with each other* Teammates need 
the opportunity to leam bow each person expresses himself both verbally 
and nortverbclly* 3y carefully observing teammates over a period of ticey 
it ia possible to understand how they really feel and ^t they are really 
sayin? about various ideas and concepts. Cne way for a team to discezn 
whether they reoU.y aro listening to each other is to have a discussion 
rtr*^ require that az:yone desiring to speak must satisfactorily summarize 
the ideas by the person spaalcin^ immediately before him. A satisfactory 
summary would be at the discretion of the preceding apeakorj for 
example, if there were three people at tho table, #1, jr^i and #3, and #1 
commented upon team interaction, then in order for to speak, #2 must 
satisfactorily summarize what #1 has said. #1 would doteraine whether 
the* stonaar;/ vcs satisfactory or not. If it was adequate, then it would 
be 'J tursa -io speak. If it was not, then #2 £ind #3 would hive to 
lititcn to as he reiterated the points which were misomdorstood. 
I^ember Oriented Via-a-vis Loader Orientod — The team should be orlonted 
toward its members, not toward a leader. ^Qiis is not to soy that there 
should be no team leader. Consideration is given to the good of the 
members. The group as a whole is most important. Thus, decisions are 
made by the entire group, not by the leader. This approach promotes a 
spirit of unity. It enables the team to pool skills and ability of the 
entire group. Responsibility is shzired and therefore members are more 
interested and have a stake in the objectives of the team. When evei-yona 
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la Involved, everyone growa, both profeaalonally and Intellectually. 
Mhen the group is conoldored aa a whole, everyone SQta a feeling of 
satisfaction &b eaoh member shares in the achlevementB of the group* It 
is important then that the group agree upon goals and objectives. It is 
ijnportant that there is a freedom from fear of critloism or ridictiley 
either from other members or from the team leader, If there is one. The 
atmosphere should he a democratic atmosphere rather than an autocratic 
atmosphere* It should be a. place where the members feel at ease with one 
another* A good way to find out whotbor a team is Bemboj>oriented or 
leader^oriented is to watch the eyes when a team is meeting. If people 
in meeting after meeting consistently look at a particular person, this 
could be a clue as to who the leade?? is* If members speak and one person 
digests the infoxmation and then gives forth with "truths", chances are 
that this 13 a leader^oriented group* 
5* Meetings — Finally, we need to look at meetings* In the beginning, 
when the team is first operating, there is a necessity for frequent 
meetings* The length of the mffc^.inga will be great. Many topics will be 
discussed, many times people will divert from the subject under consider- 
ation* As times goes by, however, the length of the meetings tecds to 
diminish and the necessity for frequent meetings tends to taper off also* 
Members should find themselves being much more efficient as :heir graip 
skills are refined through practice* OccasiionoUjc there will be long 
meetings* Howoiver, most times it will not be necessary for the team to 
sit in concert for a great amount of time* As a team moves throtigh the 
year, it should find that the trivia under discussion will be limited to 
more and more of the "big ideas"* 
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Itt eroluatins a team situation, it is strongly suggested that these items under 
consideration hero be examined ever/ oi^t to tan weeks and that they ho fully 
distrwsed, "hxousht out oa the table", so to speak, when the team is first oeetins 
together. This vay the ground rules are set. There i3 an understanding aa to 
what reolly is expected in the teaa situation and the team nembers then have a way 
of evaluating themselves. 



Robert 3. Burke 
Pinellas County Schools 
Clearwater, Florida 
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personal cbar&cteristics : 
Flexibility in planning 

Flexibility in working with 
others 

Exaaiino ideas {v/v^ersonaXities 

Provide rationale for ideas 

Search for altemativea 

Interact with teanmatos 

Stay on subject tindar discussion 

Our team characteristics: 
Clear ptirpose 

Complote iavolvecient of aombers 

Members listen to each other 

Member-oriented v/v loader- 
orionted) 



Scale 

1 m Always 

2 » :-Sost of the tine 

3 - Half »n Half 
h • Seldom 

5 - ZTevar 
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TO 3S r^DEXED IN CLASS LECTCTHSS 



SPECIFIC OBJECrrVBS: One problem that all of ua faco in the classroom is that of 
aronaljig and maintaining the attention of the class. Ones the pupil becomes 
habitiaated to the classroom situation or is able to preoict vhat the lesson is 
going to be all about, he may tend to pa/ lesa attention to tfhat is actuallz 
being taught. If his attention span is short'- he v&j become restless rather quicldj, 
and this of course is fertile ground for the development of dlsn^tive behavior. 

Hov dc»^ a_one go about gtimulatlng^jind Tnalntalning attention and curiosity so t>iat 
tCTlla do not beco me IngttantlvQ, bored or "tune out the teacher? 

^da7»s session is designed to give you an opportunity to practice and develop 
techniques that will help you establish, maintain and stimulate attention and 
curiosity responses by pupils. 3h general, this can best be achieved by varying 
the stlimiliis Aituatlor^ , 

TOUR GOAL 23 TO ELICIT ATTSITIOMAL ANC CURIOSITr RESPONSES FROM POPILS BY VARmO 
THE STIMJLUS SITUATION IN THE OASSRCOIl. 

7AHmjQ THE STZZiTLUS SITUATIOK t Certain characteristics of a stlmolus or of a 
situation reliably produce attending responses. These characteristics deterniLns 
selective attention. Their presence or absence In the classroom allow us to under- 
stand why pupils pay attention In one situation and not In another. These charac- 
teristics are outlined belox^. 

d ) INTEtlSITT: An enthusiastic presentation by the teacher more effectively engages 
the pupil's attention than does a less colorful presentation. 

(2) DURATION: Any stimulus tends to lose its arrentlng quality if it is maintained 
over a period of time. This is closely related to repetition. 

(3) REPETITION: If a teacher talks at the sane speed, in the same way, using th-* 
same niethod over a period of tlme> students become habituated and attention de- 
creases. This is wiy it is necessary to vary the situation. 

(li) NOVELTT: A stimulus or situation that is new to the pupil may effectively 
engage his attention. This holds true for change (often termed short-term novelty), 
surrrl3<» (the unexpected) and Incongrtiltv (the out of place). 

(5) COMFLEXirr: The obvious and simple elicits less attention than does the situa- 
tion or problem which has several facets or con^onents that are not Immediately 
apparent. Complexity refers to the amount of variety and ^v<?raitv in the situation. 

(6) COffFLICT: When one raises an issue for which there are two or more solutions 
that are Incor^atable, conflict occurs and maintains pyxpiX attention some Jdnd cf 
resolution is reached. 

(7) UNCERXAHITrj Aiabivalence and ambiguity stimulate mental activity. One attends 
until he is sure of the outcome and the uncertainty is resolved. 



Froms M, Orme 
September 29, 1967 
Form* 3i 
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(8) ATTEHTION_PRQDtICING COEi Wferds or phraaea such aa, LOOKi or PAX ATTENTIOjri 
elicit attending responaea, aa do certain gestures, 

A word or caution: An uncritical or literal-winded application or these attention- 
deteminera to the claaaroom may produce undesirable results • An overaealous ap- 
proach i«mld oost nicely result In entertainment rather than deaired learning, 
ioup technlquea must lead puplla to attend to the educational problem at hand. If 
pt^ila wind \xp attending to your perfonnance rather than the problem that haa been 
aelected for discussion, you have erred. This does not mean that you should be 
overly cautious. It slc^ply means that you must avoid the indiscriminate Inclusion 
of attention-determiners at any point In the lesson. 

^ attention producing techniques you aee ahould allow you to stay on the 
relevant topic, or else help you to get Into the topic. 3h short, not only do vou 
yyt to arouse attention, vou want to steer i t In the right directi on. Jh this wav 
the educational goals that you aet are more likely to be realized. 

ATTSyTIOW PROnJCl?rQ TSCmCUSS: In each or the techniquea outlined helow, an 
attecqpt haa been made to incorporate one or more of the stimulus deternxinanta or 
attention. 

(?) mrrUL qPESTIOinNG: The initial presentation of content ^as a problem, aa 
issue for discussion, or aa a question capitalizes upon uncertainty to elicit pupil 
attention, wote that the first response the teacher makes in the lesson is in the 
form of a question or of posing an issue or problaiu 

Sc^SEla' The teacher does not say: "Today we are going to study the paragraph." 
^t says: "t-Jfay should we study the paragraph?" 

"5°^^ ^ paragraph always begin with a topic sentence?" 
or? rthat do we mean by emphasis.. should every paragraph have 
this quality?" ^ f ^ ^ 

(2) SUFPOSITIOM: (Capitalizes upon uncertainty and novelty) At any point in the . 
lesson the teacher may ask a pupil to role play for a brief period of time. 

Srarffila' T says: "Suppose you manufacture and sell an item for $10.00. Tkls item 
can be marketed' for only $J.OO by another country. If the foreign it«n goes on sale 
In local stores, you are going to lose business. How T-rould you go about protecting 
your product? .*Duld you seek government aid? (Here T is aiming for a discussion 
of and the reasons for tariff regulations). %ny slitple variations on this tech- 
nique are possible: 

1) "Suppose you are Lewis. Which route would you select as the best (easiest, 
most interesting, shortest)?" 

2) "Suppose you are how would you defend (attack, develop) this point 

of view?" 

(3^ BXTERGSST TKUHOIIGr The nest direct approach to classroom discussion it to en- 
courage the class to seek the correct answer to a problem. This Is convergent - 
thinking process. An alternative to this thoroughly fardliar aoproach la to en- 
courage, divergent thinking. The teacher encourages the class to think of all the - 
possible alternatives before they try to reach a solution. This technique capital- 
ises upon diversity and variety (and also tends to forestall over slay llfl cation), 
encourage pupils to look at the problem from all angles. 
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Sbc£cnole s ^fore we try to resolve the Issues j can you list all of the possible 
eanses (Chart^eterlstlcSj reasons^ points of vlmfj elements etc.) of the war (juvenile 
delinqojisricy, confusion, novel, poem)?" 

ProcodureJ l) First the teacher encourages all of the relevant alternatives. 

2) Then (and not before) T leads the class In critically assessing 
each of the proposed alternatives* 

(U) RAPIDLY SHJrTOTG FOCQS: Rapidly directing class attention to various aspects of 
the situation provides short tern novel^^ and helps maintain attention by shifting- 
focus. The teacher (both with gestures and/or verbally) shirts class focus by say- 
ing in effect : "look at me) look at the bladdxsard; look at this idea; look at the 
responding pupil; look at the display; look at the problem. " This technique nay 
also facilitate y\xp±l control since a series of suggestions by an authori*^ tends 
to build up a set or predisposition for the pt^pil to cooply with subsequent direc- 
tions ^ven by the teacher. 

(5) HHJRISTIC QUESTIONS: Inviting pupils to' """go beyond the Ir^ormation given," to 
speculate, to look at the problem In an unusual way can enhance attention because it 
e::q>loits novelty, con^lezL-fy and uncertain^ elements in the situation. 

^bcamples "^'^t might have happened if . . « 

a'} Qermany had von the war? 

b) >{r. Cbldwater had becotie president? 

c) John Bonne had lived In the 20th centuiy? 

"What would happen if ... " 

(6) PfFORCED DE3ATE : This is a particular type of "con?)etitlon" which capitalizes 
upon inild conflict which stimulates attention (7ou may use other types of con^eti- 
tlon at your discretion) The teacher requires the class or a given pupil to defend 
a given point of view. If pupils are asked to defend an unpopular point of view 
for exaa^le, this mi^t encourage them to seriously consider its merits. Th? task 
requires them to shift their point of view, and this Introduces a congjlexi'ty-noTeity 
dimension Into the discussion. 

(7) PROVOCATION? Apart fi^m familiar roles such as Infonnation- giver, reinforcer, 
or moderator, the teacher may act as an agent oi^ovocateur . ^^he goal is to produce 
attention throu^ incongruity and novelty* Ihis may be done In several way?. 

1 ) The teacher may place an oversin^lifled or odsleadlng Interpretation on a 
pupil's Interpretative response or opinion on some issue - particularly 
when the response was a cliched or all-indtislve one. 

2) Having prepared the students to look for logical Inconsistandes, the 
teacher may then go on to develop an argument based on faulty premises 
or gross generalizations. 

3) The teacher may suggest literal interpretations of a point of view that 
distorts the spirit (thou^ not necessarily the word) of the argument. 

If pupils do not react to the misleading cues, the teachdr can then actively en- 
coxirage them to discriminate more carefully. Depending on the maturity and abili-ty 
of the group, this may be done with varying degrees of subtlety. 
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(Q) PUPIL PRSDICTICTr: In review lessons or those ia which there is a considerable 
amount of new material, the teacher can vary the laode of presentation by giving 
students the bare facts, then requiring them to predict outcoraes. 

Ebcairole : Ti "On the basis of this Infonnation, what do you thlnJc did (will, 
could, should) happen?" 

In addition? then, if I tell you that .is true, what is your answer 

then?" 

There is a generalized competitive eleaent here, Hcn^ever, p^lls are not being 
asked to guess, they are required to predict on the basis of concrete Information, 

(9) ATTEMTIOK PRODCTCDrG COES: Certain words, phrases or gestures typically 
elicit attention. 

5can?>le: I) VERBAL; 'l^cw then...", "so?" 'look," 'Hrait," "listeni", etc. 

2) NOItVEaaAL: The use of a definitive gesture to say, focus class atten- 
tion to the board, or decisive nwvement patterns when shifUng from one acti^ty 
to another may produce orienting or attending responses. Silence, or a sign±M.cant 
pause may also be effective. Whether verbal or non-verbal, the iinportant thing 
here is to make the cue unambiguous and distinctive. The actual phrase or gesture 
employed is of secondary importance. 

SaWMAHT OF TECHNIOO'ES ; 

The techniques outlined above incorporate one or more elements of stlrailus 
intensltr. novelty, coTOlexlty, conflict, or uncertaint:.'. They are listed below* 

1. Initial questioning 6. Enforced Bebate 

2. Supposition (Hole Play) 7. Provocation 

3. Shco\2raging Alternatives 8. Prediction 

h. Shifting Focus 9. Attending Cues 

5. Heuristic Questions 

This list constitutes but a small san^^le of the kinds of things you can do in 
the classroom* You should not feel constrained to limit yourself to the Kinds of 
techniques we wUl be working on today. Indeed, one of the major goals of training 
is to stimulate your thinking about the problem and mother the development of stim- 
ulus variations which suit you and your individual teaching style. 

In the training sessions today, we will emphasise sIjc behavior pattmis which 
we would Uke you to practice. The sessions are designed to help you refine and 
expand your stimulus variation skills in such a way that^^this training will transier 
to your own classroom presentations. 
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TRAJjmrG 32HA7I0RS* 



i^vemfijit : Our interest here is in producing visxial and aural scnacry adjust- 
ricnta on the part of the pupil toward you aa a stlanxlus object. can g^^neraliae 
from theories about attention and state that a high number of these sensory adjust- 
ments, per unit time, will help the teacher Iceep the students attending tc* ^he ir^s- 
sage of the lesson. T^e teacher behavior required is that cf :.novlng throughout ths 
lesson in a pattern vhich insures* 

a) That on numerous occasions the teacher is perceived in the left 
and right sides of the classrooru 

b) That on nuneroxis occasions the teacher is per«.;jive^ ir both the front 
and back of the teaching space* 

c) That occasionally the teacher neves aaong and/or behind the students* 

Gpgturqs i The goal here is to get you to be more expressive and dynaanic in * 
your presentations to a class* Hand, head, and boc^ tnoven'^ts are an inFortant rart 
of comnuni cation* The oral nessage alone is not as effective in conveying neaning 
as an oral r»ssage conbined with gestural cues* One can think ef the effective 
ccrununi cations of i Ear eel Harceau and Harpo y^oxx as one end of a continum and tho 
relatively dry and lifeless coraiiuni cation of Ed Sullivan as the other end of the 
continuum. Hg^cirmn coranunicative effectiveness probably lies somewhere in between. 

Focusing: The task of the teacher will be to attentat to control exactly, 
through a highly structured behavior, the direction of student attention. This 
behavior can be produced either through verbal statements, thiriugh specific gestural 
behaviors or by soma conblnaticn of both. Some examples follow! 

a) Tflrbal Focusing ? "took at this diagrsnJ" ^ ^stP^ c3.osely to thisi" 
"Now, here's something really important i " "'ffiteh what happens :;hen 
I ccnneci these two points i " 

b) Gogtural Focusing: Teacher poln'w to object. Teacher bangs blacic*- / 
board for emphasis. 

c) Conbinations of VWrbiC qnd Gostan\ Focusing i "Look a t this diagram 
(Teacher points to diagram) i " 

IntftT'iction Stylfag t The teacher will try to vary the pattern of the lessen 
presentation by switching to different interaction styles. Three styles are 
identified belor^": 

a) T^achpr - Group : The teacher is lecturing or demonstrating to all students, 
asks questions of the group at large and is non-specific in the presentation. 

b) Teacher - Students Here the teacher tries to make a point with or for ore 
student or asks a particular student a question. 

c) Student - Student: The teacher can take a student's responsi? and direct ib 
to another student for coinnent or clarification. Another tecnnique is for 
a teacher to have one student explain something to another student. The 
goal here is to have the teacher withdraw briefly from the lesson by allcw- 
student-student interactions to occur. 
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deliberate patterning of these interact . zty^ zs serves to vary the con- 
text within wMch content Is presented. This 3 d nilt In a higher level of 
attention than woxC.d oiscar if only a single sty. utilized (i.e., lecturing). 

Pausing t Ihe effectiveness of silence as an attention demanding behavior is 
well known by public speakers and little used by teachers. There is no reason to 
yush to nil silent maces with talk or activity . In fact, there are some Interest- 
ing events that v>cem- when pausos are deliberately Insexted into the lesson. First, 
a pause breaJvS .l'. A;'oywritior.-il segments Into easily processed unity. Second, it cap- 
tures attention ty reducing thft> stlynill present Gr e m etn ber, attention is maintained 
at a high level wFierx stimolus change occurs, not just when stlinnlus intensity is 
Increased). Thirdly, it probably caxises the students to "strain" for cues and 
direction since the situation lacks structure, rinally, a distinct pause prepares 
the Sftudents for the next unit of teacher behavior. 

^fting Sansorr Channels: 9y shifting the primary aensory receptors (e.g., 
ears to eyes) being used by the student, a necessary set of adjustments must be sade 
by hlia to receive the teacher's aessage. This is not a shift ik reception through 
the aasva sensory channel as we discussed In the section on Tuovanent. this case 
the eiqphasis is on the adjustments that inust be inade by switching the prlasary re- 
ceptors. This should Insure a hi^ier level of attention. The behaviors the teacher 
nusv •prt»duc5» are those that shift the primary mode of Information transfer. 

^Tsually the teacher is conveying oral messages; these might be supplemented by 
visual aeasages through the use of blackboards, pictures, objects, etc. Tactile 
attention is demanded -iAien the teacher passes around some object or asks students 
to ad;5ust or manipulate some apparatus, 3q today's training you will be asked to 
give attention to the simplest Jdr.-Js of sensoiy shifting. This is oral-visual 
shifting ?7ith the use of the black- ;oard. 

When using the blackboard or any other visiial media, try to rely on the visual 
linage to convey meaning without providing any oral cues — that is, if work "2" 
goes on the board, don't pronounce that this is "2", '^e the student shift from 
listening to watching during the lesson you present. Try to Incoiporate this 
technique into your micro-lesson. 
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OTCIOT OP THA-HTriG BEKiVIORS 



1. At various tizaes during the lesson the teacher moves to the left, 
right, for!^ard, and back of the teaching space. 

2, Th© teacher uses gestures (haiid, b3<^, and head) to help convey 
extra neaning in the preswitatl':Ti of the lesson. 

FOCUS n-ro 



3» '*hen the teacher vrants to esqshasize a point, it is clearly stressed 
through the use of gestures (o»g« pointing, banging on the board, 
etc.) or through the use of ver^^^il exj^rossions Te.g. "Msten clo.?ely, 
"T^stjh this,*' etc.) or by cori v.ing both gestural and verbal acts. 

r?TSRACTIO?rS 

The teacher Tarles the kind of participation required of the students. 
That is, students could be directly called on, group questions are 
asked, student-student interchange could occur, students could role- 
play, go to board, ^.tc. The teacher is to mix these variotxs techniques. 

PAUSBTG 

?• The teacher gives the students tl^ie to think or get ready for new 
ideas by using silence. That is, all teacher activity ceases for 
short tiaiQ periods. 

6. The rc;r.<'?.:©r uses visual riaterial ( >rords on blackboard, objects, 
pier etc.) in such a way that the student must look to get the 
inforniiation. That is, the teacher doesn't say wfiat the object or 
word is tut refers to it in the lesson, naklng the student look, 
not listen to what is going on. 



<'rrepared by 3avid 3erlir.er, i>tanford i^niverslty, •^uimer, 1966. 
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